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[oom 
-Behokarte: County—Sharon Springs—Jeffer- 


Mesure. HBditorse—It seems one of 
‘number has recently paid a visit 


little cornér of Schoharie county, 
‘WNew York; -and he to have 
‘been highly delighted wit 


what he saw 
and. enjoyed. there are other 
‘places in the ‘cdunty besides Sharon 
Bovings; and other sites besides the ex- 
‘tensive prospect from Pavilion Hotel. 
We have caves in this county which 
‘are said to rival the great mammoth of 
Kentucky; and falls which have less 
water than Niagara; and as for hills, 
there are those which will wring the 
sweat. from any man’s brow to climb 
them even in thé coolest day of our 
ool summers. There is one just over 
my head here where I write, from the 
top of which, it is said, you can see not 
only over the whole of this side of the 
‘world, but moretoo! Never having been 
there, I cannot vouch for the truth of 
‘thie; but having been a long part of 
ithe way up, I can testify that, with 
good eye-sight, one can see over the 
swhole of this side of the world which 
visible 
-. Phe ride from this place to Sharon 
Springs is delightful. The first few 
miles is through a country decidedly 
novel, though the trees bear marks of 
age. The village of Summit, as its 
name irdicates, is perched upon the 
apex of that range of highlands which 
skirt the western borders of the county, 
and s°beautiful lake, clear as crystal, 
lies at‘its feet. A little further on you 
stand upon the brow of that tremendous 
hill; at the base of which lies Richmond- 
ville—a hill which seems to have been 
growing ever since the creation—and is 
now a decidedly respectable develop- 
ment—and so steep that, it is said, it 
is sometimes necessary to hitch on teams 
of oxen, in order to drag up the horses 
and stage coaches, while the passen- 
gers are left ‘to work their passage, or 
crawl up on their hands and feet! But, 
facilis descensus, you seem to come 
down upon the top of the little village ; 
and as you descend you have a fine 
view of several other villages, with their 
neat churches. The valley of the Co- 
bel’s Kill, through which you pass, is 
rich and béautiful, here and there bold 
bluffs thickly covered with maples, press- 
ing quite down into the valley, while 
the luxuriant meadows and yellow har- 
vest fields afford good evidence that the 
inhabitants know how to cultivate the 
earth to advantage. Your way is 
through the villages of Cobel’s Kill, 
Warnersville, the Churches, and Law- 
yersville; and you strike the Albany 
and. Cherry Valley, or Western turn- 
‘seo just about forty miles west of Al- 
any, and you are then within eight 
miles of | tell Springs, which are 
hence. less than fifiy miles from Al- 
bany, by this route. From the time 
you strike this turnpike until you reach 
the Springs, you ride in full view of 
that magnificent prospect so graphical- 
ly described by one of yourselves, over- 
looking the counties of Schoharie, Al- 
bany, Schenectady, Sara- 
toga, Washington, Montgomery, Ful- 
ton, and Herkimer. No one who visits 
the Springs should fail of taking a drive 
of a few miles upon this road; and if 
curious, he may refresh his memory 
with some of the'scenes of revolutionary 
interest —of Indian warfare and savage 
cruelty—as well as admire the beautiful 
prospect spread out before him with al- 
most boundless limits. 

Considering the unsurpassed beauty 
of Schoharie county—its rich groves of 
maple, beech, hemlock, fir, and spruce, 
having almost every shade of green— 
its mountain streams, abounding in 
trout—its rich and fertile valleys—its 
green hills—and especially its cool and 
refreshing breezes, and its proverbial 
healthfulness and fine water—it is truly 
wonderful that more of our “city 
friends” do not find their way here 
during the hot months of summer. 
There are many pleasant spots in this 
Empire State—I have seen and ad- 
mired them—and often enjoyed their 
hospitality for a season—the remem- 
brance of which is refreshing even now: 
but for retired country comfort—for 
rural beauty—for primitive manners 
and habits—for enchanting scenery— 
for nature in primeval loveliness—no 
place surpasses this same Jefferson, 
Schoharie county, New York. Let 
those who doubt it come and see. : 

Landing at Catskill, you follow the 
creek of the same name, on the line of 
the old Catskill and Canajoharie Rail- 
read, which lies in ruins, through the 
heart of Greene county, passing through 
the romantic village of Leeds, the pre- 
tending Cairo, and the showy Durham, 


which lies just at the foot of the moun- 


tain, and twenty-two miles from the 
river. Here you begin an ascent of 
five miles, ascending only to admire, 
with each step of your progréss, the 
rich, varied, and new prospect which 
opens before you on every side. Often 
do you pause to admire and wonder, 
till at length you reach the summit, 
and look over into Schoharie and Dela- 
ware ; turning to take a parting glance 
at the enchanting view, you look over 
the counties of Greene, Albany, Rensse- 
laer, Washington, Columbia, and Dutch- 
ess, and even into Connecticut, Massa- 
chusetts, and Vermont. The valley of 
the Hudson is: before you in all its 
grandeur and magnificence—cultivated 
fields, groves, and farm-houses are scat- 
tered with indescribable beauty over the 
vast landscape—a sight well worth a 
journey of a hundred miles. 


Resuming your course, you find your 
way eras by high hills and moun- 
tains.. The country is more primitive, 
and yet there is much to admire. Just 
as you reach the Schohari¢ Creek, and 
ten miles from the top of the mountain, 
you pass through Gilboa, embosomed 
among the hills, and washed by the un- 
stable waters of this mountain stream. 
Then ascending some twelve miles, till 
you have almost pierced the clouds, the 
village of Jefferson bursts upon you as 
if ‘by enchantment, sleeping sweetly 
upon fhe smooth surface of a gentle 
perfect gem, ‘and fitly set. 
eré was once 4 flourishing academy, 


and will, ere long, be‘again.” We have |' 
two ‘churches; two stores, ant &'first‘rate | 


temperance house, where citizens might 
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| find a quiet home in a pious family dur- 
ing the heat of summer—fifty miles 
from Catskill, and thirty-five from 
Sharon Springs. 

The head waters of the Delaware 
are near—the hill just over us divides 
the waters of the Delaware, the Sus- 
quehanna, and the Schoharie, which 
empties into the Mohawk and the Hud- 
son. Our rocks are mostly horizontal, 
and our hills abound in specimens of 
marine formation— shells, fish, and 
pebbles. 

This is a dairycountry. Our people 
are mostly from New England. They 
live, not on milk and honey, but on 
butter and maple-sugar—every farm 
having its sugar-bush. They love the 

lain truth—the pure gospel—and are 
industrious and moral; and hence there 
is everything to commend this place as 
@ summer residence, and as a safe place 
for the education of children and youth. 
In health, morals, and beauty, it is 
unsurpassed. W. M. 


Enlargement and Renovation. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Messrs. Editors—I agree with you 
that it is a good thought in your cor- 
respondents who may be travelling, to 
record the information they may gain, 
and the impressions they receive, in 
their visits to strange places. Doubt- 
less many of your readers are both 
pleased and instructed by these com- 
munications. It increases our interest 
in other parts of the Church, strengthens 
the bonds of brotherhood, and encour- 
ages our hopes for the prosperity of 
Zion, to be acquainted with the condi- 
tion, and progress, and prospects of the 
different places. embraced in our com- 
munion— whether this knowledge be 
obtained by “visiting our brethren, to 
see how they do,” or only by reading 
the accounts of such visits. Even so 
simple, so common, and so local a mat- 
ter as the dedication of a church, or 
the ordination of a pastor, is not with- 
out its interest and its influence in dis- 
tant portions of the Church. 

On Sabbath-day, August 22d, the 
congregation at Newtown, on Long Is- 
land, had the happiness of meeting 
again in their own sanctuary, greatly 
enlarged, improved, and beautified, af- 
ter several months of necessary exclu- 
sion from that time-honoured edifice. 
On this o¢casion, the opening sermon 
was preached by the pastor, the Rev. 
John Goldsmith, D.D., who, for more 
than thirty years, has faithfulPy and 
usefully served that people in the min- 
istry. The present auspicious circum- 
stances must be to him and his congre- 
gation a delightful indication of the 
prosperity with which they have been 
favoured. The sermon was a judicious 
and valuable exposition of the duty of 
reverencing the sanctuary. In the af- 
ternoon and evening, suitable discourses 
were delivered by the Rev. W. Strong, 
pastor of the Reformed Dutch Church 
in Newtown, on the * Love of Christ,” 
and by the Rev. Dr. Krebs of New 
York, on the text, * Take heed how ye 
hear.” All these services were well 
attended. 

Newtown was settled just two hun- 
dred years ago by a colony from New 
England. Although for a while they 
had no stated pastor, yet from the be- 
ginning the people met regularly for 
religious worship, and the church and 
the town were identical. The Rev. 
Mr. Leverich, whose descendants are 
numerous in this place, and among the 
most reputable of its inhabitants,* 
was their first pastor, and seems also 
to have been a head-man in civil af- 
fairs. The Town Records (begun 
A.D. 1659) were kept by him, con- 
taining a minute account of all civil 
and religious affairs, and, by way of 
preface, a voluminous and valuable dis- 
sertation on civil government—which 
also is in his hand-writing, and doubt- 
less of his composition. 

After a long while, other congrega- 
tions were organized, and a gradual 
separation took place between the 
town and thechurch. The church, now 
two hundred years old, was at first in- 
dependent as to denomination, but be- 
came Presbyterian in A. D. 1724, when 
ruling elders were elected, and a Pres- 
byterian connexion was formed. It 
has ever since continued Presbyte- 
rian, has been favoured with spiritual 
growth, and has remained unshaken in 
its faith and order. © | 

The first house of worship was erected 
in A. D. 1671, and was used as such, 
until having decayed, a second building 
was erected. This was not so fortu- 
nate as to wear out. It stood till the 
revolutionary war, when, from hatred 
to the “ Presbyterian whigs,”’ the tories 
literally sawed off the steeple, by night, 
and the building was converted by the 
British into a prison and guard-house, 
and was subsequently destroyed. Af- 
ter the war the remnant of the Pres- 
byterians returned into possession of 
the ground; but they were poor and 
unable to rebuild, for several years. 
At length, in A. D. 1787, they com- 
menced the present building, und after 
inclosing it, worshipped withi. the bare 
walls, having a few planks ‘.nd boards 
for pulpitand seats. They »ersevered, 
however, in their efforts to -omplete it, 
and at length in 1791, it -‘as comfort- 
ably and neatly finished, and was for- 
mally opened with a strmon by Dr. 
Rodgers, of the then Collegiate Presby- 
terian Church, New York. Various 
amendments have been made from time 
to time, until this year it was found ne- 
cessary to enlarge it. The people en- 
‘tered upon this enterprise with zeal 
and liberality, having contributed about 


{| three thousand dollars, and effected 


‘their object without leaving on the 
church any debt. The structure is 
substantial, and, externally, is neat and 
of good proportions, while the interior 
is fitted up in a manner so comfortable 
and so chastely beautiful, as to render 
it one of the most commodious and plea- 
sant churches of which the writer has 
any knowledge. The walls and ceiling 
are tastefully frescoed, the pulpit is am- 
ple and elegant, and there is throughout 
a cheerful harmony of design, dnd agree- 
‘mént with: the’ to which the 
hotise is dedicated. “The consideration 
| for the comfort of the preacher, mani- 


TS Dhe late Jacob.P. Levatich, « raling elder 


in this congregation, who died on Monday, 23d 
ult., was one of these. 


fested in the arrangements of the pul- 
pit, is exemplary. By the novel, yet 
simple apparatus of a pair of registers 
in the floor of the pulpit, for ventilating 
it, he is preserved from that oppression 
and exhaustion, of which many preach- 
ers have painful experience, in the close 
desks and vitiated air of too many of 
our churches. If the blessing of a gen- 
tle current of fresh air were duly‘appre- 
ciated in the erection of churches, many 
a preacher would be freed from the 
charge of dullness, and many a congre- 
gation relieved from drowsiness. 

This congregation has enjoyed the 
ministrations of six pastors, besides 
stated supplies. It is worthy of re- 
mark that it never dismissed a pastor. 
Except the present incumbent—whom 
may God long preserve to them—all 
its pastors, and several of the supplies, 
died in that relation. 

Newtown is pleasantly situated, about 


five miles from New York. Many taste- 


ful and beautiful residences in and 
around the village render it a desirable 
abode. Accessible by omnibuses, which 
ply every forty minutes, on the fine 
double plank road, from Williamsburgh, 
it is convenient to the city, and is chosen 
as the abode of not a few whose busi- 
ness requires them to be daily in New 
York. And the visitor may there en- 
joy a refined society, amid religious 
privileges, such as, in view of the pious 
enterprise here faintly sketched, will 
lead him cordially to say of this people, 
‘‘ Now for a recompense in the same, I 
pray that ye also may be _——.. 


LETTER FROM ST. LOUIS. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.] 


Sr. Louis, August, 1852. 


Messrs. Hiitors—I intend to tell. 


your readers some things about the 
“Mound City,” as St. Louis is called ; 
but before doing so, allow me to 
say a word or two about the Missis- 
sippt. The association of the two is 
not at all unnatural. This great river 
—which, by the way, the Indians did 
not call the “‘ Father of Waters’’—with 
its wide-spead tributaries, gives to St. 
Louis all its importance. Just as its 
commerce advances, does the business 
of the city increase; and when the 
sand-banks encroach on the current, 
and the rivers get so dusty that a man 
cannot travel them with comfort, the 
roar of traffic dies away, and the heart 
of this mighty mart seems to stand still. 
You may think that the allusion to dusty 
rivers is a figure of speech; yet it is a 
very sober verity. I have tracked the 
course of the Mississippi at a consider- 
able distance by the clouds of dust that 
the wind raised from the sand-banks, 
in the channel exposed at low-water. 

The same stagnation of trade results 
from the excess of water, which is 
generally apprehended at the time of 
the June flood. This year, however, 
we were exempted from this obstruc- 
tion. We had enough of the snow wa- 
ter of the Rocky Mountains in 1851 to 
last us a decade at least. 

It will not be long, however, before 
the enterprise of our people will achieve 
a sort of independence of flood and 
drought. In five years, we expect to 
have railroad connexion with Louis- 
ville, Cincinnati, and Chicago; and 
through them, with the entire Kast and 
South; and, not to speak of minor en- 
terprises, we will be pushing out a 
mighty aortic artery of trade towards 
San Francisco. Then St. Louis will 
not only be the place of the “‘ meeting 
of the waters,” but will be the centre 
of a network of railroads unrivalled on 
the face of the globe. 

But this speculation has called me 
away from my theme—the Mississippi. 
This stream produced on my mind an 
effect, which I have experienced in 
looking for the first time on no other. 
It was at Cairo I first saw it, as I re- 
member well. And when I thought 
how far its waters had come, and how 
far they had to go; how much they 
had to do, and how well they were do- 
ing it—creating a system of inter- 
communication, to which the commerce 
of Phenicia or Greece was but a school- 
boy’s venture—I could not but be filled 
with amazement. I doubt whether I 
should be more impressed by standing 
on the banks of the Nile. The Mis- 
sissippi is unlike any stream I have 
ever seen. It wants the broad, still, 
bay-like expanse of the James or the 
Potomac. It has nothing in common 
with the Hudson—no chain of towns 
and villas crowning every eminence. 
It is strikingly dissimilar to the Ohio, 
which flows like a long, narrow thread 
of silver between green banks or bold 
and majestic bluffs. As general char- 
acteristics, it is destitute of towns, and 
even farms insight. It scorns a grass- 
sodded bank, and would sweep it away 
in an hour; and if you could turn 
Lake Superior into its head-springs, it 
is doubtful if the turbidness of its wa- 
ters could be overcome. It flows on in 
what seems to be a vast primeval soli- 
tude—deep, swift, strong, and angry, 
but too conscious of strength to be 
noisy in its wrath. Its whole turbid 
surface is corrugated with whirlpools 
and eddies, which tcll of the depth and 
resistless force of the current. It is 
certainly the angriest of streams; yet 
it has no water-falls to break, by their 
roar, the deep silence of the alluvial 
bottoms, through which it cuts its way 
almost at will. | 

Its banks—if the ditch, or rather 
gulley-like sides, can have that name— 
are fringed with the unique cotton- 
wood, which grows up thick as wheat— 
the strong gradually choking the weak 
—increasing in size with almost tropi- 
cal rapidity till it is large enough for 
steamboat fire-wood. This degree of 
maturity soon comes, unless some ca- 
pricious turn of the angry giant cuts a 
deep channel directly through the for- 
est, and sweeps the trees away to 
make a mighty bank of drift-wood, or 
perchance, a fatal Mississippi sawyer— 
the terror of the river-men of the West 
along the Mississippi. 
The air of deep solitude is greatly 
assisted by the absence of animal life. 
You will see more wild fowl from a sin- 


ge point on the James, any where below 


ichmond, than in the whole way from 
the junction of the Ohio and the Mis- 


| 


Sissippi to the mouth of the Missourt. 


for miles. 


It is from the bosom of a wilderness 
like this, that the ‘“‘ Mound City’’ bursts 
on you like a dream. You turn a point 
in the river, and for some ten or twelve 
miles the shores are dotted with human 
dwellings. In the centre St. Louis sits 
like a queen—its steeples, domes, and 
towers piercing the air in every direc- 
tion, its levee piled with merchandise of 
every sort, and its streets, a babel of 
confusion, from the mingling of the di- 
verse languages of its strangely hetero- 
geneous inhabitants. You feel at a loss 
to discover the sources of this wealth 
and prosperity. As Palmyra was girdled 
by a desert, so is St. Louis by the for- 
est. In afew miles from the City Hall 
you can bury yourself beyond the sight 
or sound of man. It is making its way 
directly out into nature’s domain. And 
itis but a very few years since the prai- 
rie hen and the deer would be started 
from acres that are now burthened by 
bricks and mortar, and canopied by the 
smoke of manufactories. But all this 
is no mystery—it is not an effect with- 
out dcause. You see the agency in the 
hundred steamboats —many of them 
floating palaces—that line the shore 
They bring this wealth and 
give play to this feverish excitement of 
speculation and trade. Not a squatter 
builds his cabin on the Yellow Stone or 
the Platte—not a hunter or trapper 
takes his prey on all the broad lands 
that skirt the base of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, but he is contributing to the 
growth and strength of this emporium. 
I will, in another letter, give you 
some account of the condition of things 
in the city. MELVILLE. 


Religious Liberty in France. 


[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 


Instances of Oppression. 
Paris, August, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors—I have to complain so 
often, in this correspondence, of the odious 
methods which the Romish Church, or the 
secular power at her instigation, employs 
against evangelical Protestantism, that I 
fear I shall tire your readers by the uni- 
formity of my accounts, relating to this 
subject. But sometimes, facts take place 
that are so incredible as to form a melan- 
choly exception, even in the midst of this 
series of injuries and falsehoods. Here 
you have an instance of the kind, in a 
resolution adopted by the Academical 
Council of the Department of the Var, 
against Mr. Guilbot, who proposed to open 
a Protestant school at Cannes. 

In order to a clear understanding of this 
resolution, it will be necessary to present a 
summary of the facts of the case. 3 

In 1842, several Protestants,some French, 
others foreigners, attracted to Cannes by the 
salubrity of the climate, gave notice to the 
local authority that they would assemble for 
the purpose of holding worship—which 
was, as to them, a duty and a right. 

For a time their peaceful religious meet- 
ings continued without encountering any 
opposition; but the face of things changed 
‘when the Roman Catholic clergy perceived 
that several persons of the place regularly 
attended the Reformed worship. Then 
they set to work to arrest the progress of 
the incipient heresy, and obtained from Mr. 
Duachjtel, Minister of the Interior, an order 


for the banishment of our foreign brother 


Charbonney from the kingdom, who, at 
the time, presided over the Protestant meet- 
ings at Cannes. 

The Roman Catholic population itself 
was indignant at these maneuvres; and as 
the banished Christian was generally es- 
teemed, a protest signed by sixty-nine per- 
sons of note in the town, all Roman Catho- 
lics, was forwarded by them to the Minister 
of the Interior. 

One of the French Protestants at Cannes, 
Mr. Boucher, a minister of the gospel, and 
a proprietor domiciliated in the said town, 
was then officially delegated by the Gen- 
eral Consistory, to preside over the Pro- 
testant worship at Cannes, and to represent 
the Consistory near the local authorities. 


The Maire (mayor) refused to recognize 


the authority and the right of the Consis- 
tory; and when the delegated minister 
proposed to officiate at the Reformed wor- 
ship, the first Adjunct sent the commissary 
of police and some gendarmes, who turned 
out Mr. Boucher and his co-religionists 
from their place of worship, one Sunday, 
when they had assembled to hear the word 
of God. 

On the complaint of Mr. Boucher, the 
Prefect of the Var, (a Roman Catholic,) 
made recognition of the fact, that the dele- 
gate of the Consistory had been illegally 
obstructed in the exercise of his right; and 
by order of the Prefect, the place of wor- 
ship was opened again in 1847, and the 
gospel is still, at present, preached in it to 
a number of hearers, which varies from 
sixty to eighty, without the least opposition 
to this worship having ever been raised on 
the part of the population. 

In 1849, new persecutions arose, on the 
part of the town-clergy, when the Protest- 
ants requested permission to open a school 
for their female children. ‘The local com- 
mittee of primary instruction assembled 
secretly, without convening the minister 
delegated by the Consistory, and decided 
that the school should not be opened, “ be- 
cause there were no Protestants at Can- 
nes.” 

Then followed a complaint from the 
Protestants of Cannes. By order of the 
Rector of the Academy at Aix, the local 
Committee had to re-assemble in a regular 
manner, and call in the delegated minister. 
In spite of the (then visible) opposition of 
the parish priest, the local Committee 
were of opinion that there was reason for 
authorizing, at Cannes, a school for the 
girls of Protestants in thattown. The In- 
spector also gave a favourable opinion, and 
at last the Rector of Aix authorized the 
| opening of the girls’ school. Since that 
time, this school has continued to exist, 
without encountering any other censure 
than that of the priest, who, in spite of 


the law and the Rector, repairs to it some- 


times, to prevail on the instructress to | 
make use of the catechism of the Romish 
Church. 

The instructress, at first, received young 
boys along with the girls; but at a later 
period, she was prohibited from admitting 
the former. In consequence, the delegate 
of the Consistory wrote to the Abbé Bona- 
fous, the present Rector of the Academy 
of the Var, requesting him to authorize 
the Protestant instructress to receive young 
boys into a room, separate from that of the 
girls. The Rector made no reply. The 
Consistory having kindly consented to re- 
iterate this request, the Rector replied by 
a refusal. 

Thus the Protestants of Cannes were 
constrained to seek a schoolmaster for their 
sons. Their choice rested on Mr. Guilbot, 
perfectly in due form according to the 
terms of the law, and possessing their con- 
fidence in the two-fold respect of morality 
and capacity. This teacher was therefore 
presented before the Abbé Bonafous, first, 
by the Consistory delegate, next by the 
Consistories itself, by means of a letter of 
the 6th of last March. 

It was at that time, on the 10th of March, 
1852, that the resolution of the Academic 
Council intervened, to which I adverted at 
the beginning of this communication—a 
great part of which I shall now quote. 
You will discover, as the Protestant jour- 
nal, the Archives, did, from which I bor- 
row this document, that ‘it would be diffi- 
cult to find, in our day, a second instance 
of an official body calumniating and de- 
faming, in an official resolution, a whole 
class of citizens.’’ 


‘The President states, that Mr. Guilbot, 
(Ferdinand) declared to him his intention 
to open a free school at Cannes, and he 
reads the decree of the 26th of February 
last, in which he brought up an exception, 
in the interest of public morals, to the 
opening of that school. He requests the 
Council to support his decree. 

«Whereupon the Council, 

“Considering, &c. decides that 
there is ground for examining the matter, and 
that Mr. Guilbot will be heard. He is in- 
troduced by the Secretary of the Academy, 
and he replies to the questions put to him; 
he requests, first, that the documents fur- 
nished, not being regular, he may be permit- 
ted to withdraw them, as also the declara- 
tion; he gives up renewing them, more 
late, by fulfilling the legal formalities. As 
to the main point, he states that the exist- 
ence of a Protestant free-school is called 


for by the Protestant families of Cannes, 


and he prays the council to give him a re- 
plevy of the exception brought up by th 
Rector of the Academy. : 
Whereupon the Council, considering, 
die. 
‘‘ Being heard the Secretary of the Coun- 
cils, in his report and his conclusions ; 
‘Being heard Mr. Guilbot in his replies; 
‘‘Whereas, from all the documents on 
file;‘@f this litigated business, the result is 
that the means hitherto employed, down to 
the present day, for propagating the Pro- 
testant religion in this country, have always 
been immoral; that conscience condemns 
them; that the supreme government has 
several times repressed them by banishing 
foreign preachers ; that national justice has 
twice blighted them by her decrees; that 
in the town of Cannes, all attempted efforts, 
such as distributions of money, and of in- 
decent books, turning aside poor children 
under six and seven years of age, besieging 
intrusively the beds of the dying, have pre- 
sented, and do now still present, a peculiar 
stamp of immorality; that in spite of all 
these efforts, not one family belonging to 
the country, have they been able to inveigle 
into following the Protestant religion; that 
the scarcely appreciable number of those 
who do follow it, are strangers to the place, 
or even to France; that not only has the 
number of these strangers not increased, 
but has even diminished, and become almost 
reduced to nothing; that the.entire popu- 
lation of Cannes objects to the establish- 
ment of the projected school; that the can- 
tonal delegation and the sub-prefect of 
Grasse, invested with the right of inspect- 
ing primary instruction, are opposed, tn the 
name of morality and public peace, to the 
opening of this school; that Mr. Guilbot, 
(Ferdinand,) previously resident at Gaude, 
has been recently condemned by the court 
of correctional police, at Grasse, as guilty 
of having opened a clandestine school, not- 
withstanding the prohibition of the Acade- 
mic Council, and of having sold without 
previous license, the books of his sect. 
“Considering, ‘That it is the duty of the 
Academic administration to concur with all 
its strength, according to the extent and 
within the limits of its powers, in the main- 
tenance of public peace; that one of the 
principal conditions of this peace is, that 
primary instruction should not be diverted 
from its object and its end; that a school 
may not become the instrument of exercis- 
ing over children, even of the most tender 
years, the proselytism, which, through ofher 
odious means, is exercised over grown per- 
sons; that the wish of the population should 
be obeyed, when they protest with legiti- 
mate importunity, in the name of their most 
serious and dearest interests; that Mr. 
Guilbot, by his previous conduct at Gaude, 
and the condemnation which he incurred, 


does not present sufficient guarantees for 


gravity of character, quiet habits, and com- 
prehension of his duties; that he cannot be 
allowed to allege exception of the irregu- 
larity of the papers furnished by him; 

these reasons, 

“The Academic Council, judging per- 
emptorily and without redress, decide: 

«The decree of the 26th of February is 
sustained, by which the Rector brought up 
objection to the opening of a free-school at 
Cannes, by Mr. Guilbot (Ferdinand.)” 


What say your readers to this? Let 
them read my italics again, and observe 
how they treat us! 

Take another example. 

Mr. de Fourdrey, a Protestant pastor at 
Brest, publishes in that city a religious 
paper, bearing this title: Bulletin Evan- 


gélique de la Basse-Bretagne, (Evangeli- 


cal Bulletin of Lower Brittany.) In this 


journal he mentioned the conversion to 


Protestantism of five persons belonging to 
the Roman Catholic persuasion, at Edin- 
burgh. Thereupon the Prefect of the De- 
partment wrote him the following letter. 
Free readers of America! listen, and ob- 
serve whither they are disposed to drive us 
in this country. 

“ Quimper, May 14, 1852.—Sir—The 
sub-prefect of Brest has sent to my address, 


under colour of a legal deposit, two copies | 


of the Evangelical Bulletin of Lower Brit- 
tany, @ journal published by you. | 


«In this paper, page 22, 1 read:—*On- 


the first Sabbath of February, five persons 


‘ abjured the errors of Roman Catholicism in 


the Free Church of the Canongate, at Edin- 
burgh.’ 

“Tn granting you a certificate of the de- 
claration, which you made to me, of the 
establishment of your journal, I acted only 
in conformity to the law, which did not 
permit me to prevent you from publishing 
it; the law, moreover, leaves me the right 
of putting a stop to the publication, if it be- 
come an instrument of any disturbance what- 
soever; now I shall make use of this right 
as soon as you shall furnish me with occa- 
sion for it. 

“The article which I have quoted above 
indicates a disposition, on your part, to at- 
tack the religion, which is that of the im- 
mense majority throughout the country; 
and is of a nature to give birth to a polemi- 
cal controversy, which I deem dangerous. 

‘‘T warn you, sir, that if you do not ab- 
solutely abstain from every allusion of this 
kind, I shall not hesitate to make applica- 
tion of the power to you with which I am 
armed. | 

Receive, &c. 

Prefect of Finnisterre, 
Signed, 

This Mr. Richard is the same Prefect 
of whom I wrote to you about a year ago, 
on occasion of his conduct toward Mr. 
Williams; and who declared to our wor- 
thy brother that he would not allow the 
distribution of a single tract in his depart- 
ment ! 

O shame! O iniquity! O madness ! 

* 


THE GRAVE. 
BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
There is a calm for those who weep; 
A rest for weary pilgrims found: 


They softly lie, and sweetly sleep, 
_ Low in the ground. 


The storm that wrecks the wintry sky, 
No more disturbs their deep repose 
Than summer evening’s latest sigh 
That shuts the rose. 


‘I long to lay this painful head, 
And aching heart, beneath the soil ; 
To slumber in that dreamless bed 
From all my toil. 


The grave, that never spoke before, 
Hath found at length a tongue to chide; 
O listen !—I will speak no more :— 

Be silent, pride! 


Art thou a mourner? hast thou known 
The joy of innocent delights, 
Endearing days for ever flown 

And tranquil nights? 


O live! and deeply cherish still 
The sweet remembrance of the past: 
Rely on Heaven’s unchanging will 

For peace at last. 


Though long of winds and waves the sport, 
Condemned in wretchedness to roam ; 
Live! thou shalt reach a sheltering port, 

: A quiet home. 


Seek the true treasure, seldom found, 

Of power the fiercest griefs to calm, 

And soothe the bosom’s deepest wound 
With heavenly balm. 


Whate’er thy lot—where’er thou be— 
Confess thy folly—kiss the rod ; 
And in thy chastening sorrows see 

The hand of God. 


A bruised reed He will not break ; 
Afflictions all His children feel : 


He wounds them for His mercy’s sake; 
He wounds to heal! 


Humbled beneath His mighty hand, 

Prostrate, His providence adore : 

’Tis done! arise! He bids thee stand, 
To fall no more. 


Now, traveller in the vale of tears; 

To realms of everlasting light, 

Through Time's dark wilderness of years 
Pursue thy flight. 


There is a calm for those who weep, 
A rest for weary pilgrims found, 
And while the mouldering ashes sleep 
Low in the ground— 


The soul, of origin divine, 

God’s glorious image freed from clay, 

In heaven’s eternal sphere shall shine 
A star of day! 


The sun is but a spark of fire, 
A transient meteor in the sky ; 
The soul, immortal as its Sire, 
Shall never dic! 


Persecution of the Jews in Rus- 
sia. 

The following is an extract of a let- 
ter to the editors of the Mew York Ex- 
press, dated Warsaw, Poland, August 
Ist, 1852. 


‘‘The cholera still rages here most 
fearfully. Yesterday ninety persons 
died. One hundred and nineteen were 
taken, and only fifteen recovered. An 
imperial ukase is published, which com- 


‘mands all men under the age of sixty, 


who desire to raise beards, to notify the 
local authorities of their wish. Upon 
the payment of a heavy fee, the magis- 
trate will give a permit to the citizen 
to wear a beard. The permit and fee 
are to be renewed semi-annually. He 
who fails to notify the authorities, or 
neglects to procure the permit and hon- 
our the tax, yet wears a beard in defi- 
‘ance of the ukase, makes himself liable 
to avery heavy fine, and to a severe 
bodily chastisement with the knout. 
This is a rather severe and tyrannical 
law, especially to the poor Jews, who 
reside in the country in great numbers, 
outnumbering, in some places, the Chris- 
tian and Gentile population. Their re- 
ligious tenets, (the laws of Moses,) you 
know, do not allow them to shave the 
beard or cut the hair off the head, and 
many of them are too poor to pay for 
the permit. These Jews, therefore, are 
exposed to great cruelty and persecu- 
tion on the part of the Russian min- 
ions—low, ignorant, and brutal officials, 
the most of them, whose hardened hearts 
delight in the cruel and unmerciful 
whippings inflicted upon the despised 
and hated descendants of Abraham. 
Russian and Polish prejudice prompts 
the official executioner to add stroke to 
stroke, even above the prescribed law- 
ful standard, until several victims of 
this species of cruelty a few days since 
actually died under the knout. But 
there is none that dares raise his voice 
against such wanton, wilful murder.” 


For the Presbyterian. 


SONNET. 
Tf thy right hand offend thee, cut it off.—Matt. v. 30. 


Within Porsenna’s camp young Mutius stood, 
Threatened with torture by his circling foes, 
But all unterrified—His Roman blood 
Beat proudly in his veins, in brave repose. 
Sudden within his breast the purpose rose 
To show his scorn of pain. He thrusts his hand 
Into the altar-flame, as ’twere a brand, 
And till it is consamed, no shrinking shows. 
Christian, than Roman is thy courage less ? 
The offending hand canst thou not lop away ? 
| Remember that on this thy blessedness 
Depends—and canst thou falter or delay ? 
‘A King—thy King—looks on. Thy courage prove, 
Such wounds are glorious in the eyes of those above. 


Ss. L. C. 


From the London ‘Times. 


THE PAPAL POLICY. 


If the establishment of a Roman 
Catholic hierarchy in England, and the 
appointment of two such emissaries as 
Cardinal Wiseman and Archbishop Cul- 
len to conduct the Papal policy in this 
country, had been isolated facts, in- 
tended only, as was said, for the better 
spiritual government and the greater 
convenience of persons professing the 
Roman Catholic faith, it might be con- 
tended that the resentment roused 
among the people of England by that 
Popish aggression had exceeded the 
real necessity of the case. But, with 
instinctive consciousness and certainty, 
the English nation felt that this was 
the touch of the old enemy of their 
liberties and their independence, and, 
on looking round them, they perceived 
that the Romish aggression in this 
country was but a part of a vast at- 
tempt to extend and renew the preten- 
sions and powers of the Papacy through- 
out the world. We see, and for many 
reasons we deplore, the renewal of that 
fierce controversy between Catholic and 
Protestant of which the infatuation and 
ambition of the Court of Rome have 
once more given the signal. But even 
this controversy is but a portion of, or 
an offset from, the eternal contest be- 
tween the power of the law and the 
power of the Church—between civil 
rights and clerical authority—which 
rages, without distinction of creed, in 
all the States of Christendom. Pius 
IX. has sought to restore to the Papacy 
its character of universal dominion. 
In the churches, in the education of 
youth, in political debate, in popular 
elections, in the choice of statesmen 
and rulers far and near, the united and 
disciplined forces of the Romish clergy 
never were more vigorously applied to 
promote the grand object of Papal 
supremacy; and we question if in any 
former age the influence of the Romish 
See on the affairs of foreign nations 
was so rapid, direct, and insatiable. It 
may be worth while to take a rapid 
survey of this extraordinary state of 
things. 

The Pope’s authority is supported in 
one-half of his temporal dominions by 
an Austrian detachment, and in his 
capital by a French army; yet, so skil- 
fully has the Court of Rome played off 
one of its allies against the other, that 
it has not only retained its whole spi- 
ritual independence, but has literally ex- 
tracted from both the leading Catholic 
Powers enormous concessions. In Aus- 
tria the government has surrendered 
the rights obtained by the Emperor 
Joseph, which placed the Roman Ca- 
tholic Church in the Empire under the 
controul of the State, and the Jesuits 
are restored. In France, where the 
order of the Jesuits is not tolerated by 
law, and their expulsion was formally 
required and obtained by M. Guizot 
and M. Rossi in 1845, every thing 
tends to an unbounded -extension of 
their power. They have recently pur- 
chased one or more of the largest reli- 
gious houses in Paris, and they are in 
treaty for an estate in the neighbour- 
hood of Bourges. The recent changes 
effected by Louis Napoleon in the Uni- 
versity of France have placed its secu- 
lar chiefs at the mercy of the priests, 
and will throw the whole education of 
the rising generation into the hands of 
the clergy, and of a clergy imbued with 
the strongest ultramontane doctrines, 
and repudiating as heretical and anti- 
Christian those liberties of the Gallican 
Church which Bossuet defended. At 
home the subserviency of the French 
government to the clergy is more ab- 
solute than it was under Charles X., 
and every demand of the Church upon 
the State is obeyed with incredible 
alacrity. Abroad, this same influence 
of the clergy is used for objects to 
which the policy of the French Cabinet 
is no stranger. Thus, in the last elec- 
tions in Belgium the power of the 
priests was exerted with the utmost au- 
dacity and intolerance to overthrow the 
Ministry which had carried on the 
King’s government with honour and 
independence during the last five years, 
and even in some instances openly to 
preach the necessity of placing the 
faith in Belgium under the mighty pro- 
tection of France. They succeeded 
but too well. The Belgian ministry, 
which presumed temperately to resist 
Louis Napoleon's dictation and the 
threats of the priests, has resigned; 
and, if the clerical party force its way 
to power, the best security to the inde- 
pendence of Belgium is shaken.- In. 
Tuscany the priests have attained the 
same result, not by influencing popular 
elections or excommunicating independ- 
ent electors from the altar, but by their 
authority over the mind of a feeble 
prince. The Grand Duke has already 
been persuaded by these sinister coun- 
sellors to sacrifice the Leopoldine laws, 
which were the palladium of the na- 
tionality and religious freedom of his 
subjects, to proscribe Jews, to persecute 
and imprison Protestants with brutal 
rigour, and at length to dissolve his 
Cabinet because Count Baldasseroni is, 
it seems, too liberal and independent a 
statesman, and the clerical party insist 
on securing their own domination in 
the person of M. Boccella. Such is 
the condition of the Catholic States. 
In Protestant countries the conflict is 
carried on with still greater intensity. 
In the Catholic parts of Prussia, the 
Rhenish provinces, and Silesia, nothin 
can exceed the zeal with which the weit 
of prosclytism is directed against the 
other parts of the kingdom, and the 
warfare of religious intolerance carried 
on against the government. In Ire- 
land, it is unnecessary for us to remind 
our readers of the outrageous conduct 
of the priests during the late elections, 
and that within twenty-five years of 
the Catholic emancipation, a whole 
bench of members are openly returned 
to the British House of Commons by 
Papal authority. Everywhere the same 
hostile and aggressive spirit is mani- 
fested—everywhere the battle is fought 
under the standard of clerical authority 
against civil independence. The ques- 
tion lies, not between this and that 
creed, but between national sovereignty 
and Romish subjection; between the 
power of every State and people to 
govern and to legislate as it thinks fit, 
and the surrender of that power to an 
occult but universal ascendancy which 


aspires to convert all lands and nations 
into the provinces and the slaves of its 
spiritual dominion. | 
Nowhere have these intolerable as- 
sumptions of authority been more sip- 
nally displayed than in the Sardinian 
States. In that country there is no 
question of faith, for Piedmont is es- 
sentially a Roman Catholic country, 
and that religion is recognized by the 
charter as the church of the realm. It 
is altogether a question of legislative 
power. The first signal of this quarrel 
was given by the Siccardi laws, passed 
by the chambers, which incensed the 
clergy, because this reform rendered 
them amenable to the ordinary civil 
jurisdictions of the country, as they 
now are everywhere else in Europe. 
This session another step has been made 
in the same direction by a Marriage 
Act, which introduces civil formalities 
for the legal celebration of marriage, 
similar to those existing in France and 
Belgium, without, of course, interfering 
with the religious rites afterwards to be 
performed by the Church. Against 
this act the whole episcopate of Savoy 
and many of the Piedmontese clergy 
have protested. They denounce every 
form of civil marriage as concubinage, 
and they stigmatize its issue as bastards, 
quite forgetting that the same forms 
are in full force in many Catholic coun- 
tries, and that the existence of a legal 
contract in one shape does not impair 
the sanctity of a religious sacrament 
(as they consider it) in another. Pied- 
mont is overrun with bishops. To a 
population of about four millions and a 
half there are no less than thirty-seven 
dioceses, besides three hundred and twen- 
ty-three monasteries and convents, pos 
sessing property to the amount of at 
least five millions sterling. The Church 
is powerful, independent, and rich, but 
its spirit is anti-national, for its alle- 
giance is paid, not to the laws and the 
Sovereign of the country, but to the 
laws and Sovereign of Rome. Nothing 
can more thoroughly exemplify the na- 
ture of the interference of Rome with 
the political institutions and national 
independence of a constitutional govern- 
ment and a free people than this case. 
It is no exaggeration to assert that the 
existence of the Sardinian monarchy in 
in its integrity and independence is 
more threatened by the malignant in- 
trigues of a clergy which represents 
the rival and jealous pretensions of 
foreign absolutism than by the proxim- 
ity of Austria and of France. The 
authority of Rome is directly opposed 
to the duties of legal obedience as de- 
fined by the national legislature; and to 
the fealty of the subject to the State 
and to the Crown. That is the ground 
on which we are bound by the love we 
bear to the rights of national independ- 
ence to resist every form of Popish in- 
terference; and, although at this time 
Kurope lies prostrate beneath the com- 


bined forces of military despotism and — 


spiritual bondage, the insatiable de- 
mands of Rome must one day be op- 
posed by every government capable of 
exercising independent power, unless 
that parasitic authority is to acquire 
universal supremacy, and to stop the 
progress of mankind. 


— 


College Education in England. 

The North American Review has a 
very interesting article on this subject. 
From the showing of this article, it 
would appear, that on the mass of stu- 


dents our means of College education ’ 
have a vastly higher efficiency than. 


those of the richly endowed universities 
of England. It is there shown, that 
‘till within three years, a student 
might enter Oxford or Cambridge, 
might pass through the undergraduate 


less knowledge of Latin, Greek, and 
Mathematics, than are required forgd- 
mission to Cambridge College in Amer- 
ica. The recent changes have added 
so much to the list, that we should now 
fix the point of comparison with Har- 


sion, but at the close of the Freshman 
year.” 

But it must be borne in mind, that 
this remark respects what is required, 
and what those attain who make the re- 


tions—which by the way are the great 
mass. 
there is a powerful stimulus to exertion 
in the many prizes, scholarships, and fel- 
lowships, offered to competitors. These 
operate on the few to put them forward 
to incredible efforts. In this way, these 
universities turn out a few scholars of 
surpassing excellence, while the great 
majority are satisfied to have passed 
through the course with very small at- 
tainments.—Puritan Recorder. 


NOT IN MY SEAT. 


‘‘T shall not be in my seat in church 
to-morrow,” said a brother lying on a 
sick bed, to his pastor who visited him 
on Saturday; and he added, “‘ what a 
privation!” Ah, thought the pastor, if 
all the members of the church only ap- 
preciated tle ordinances of God’s house 
as does this afflicted brother, what en- 
couragement there would be to preach 
the word! 
despondingly, ‘‘ Who hath believed our 
report?” Alas! that in this land of 
precious privileges, there should be so 
few who can say with the devout Psalm- 
ist, ‘‘One day in thy courts is better 
than a thousand!” Religion must in- 
deed be in a very low state in the hearts 


of those who can rarely find time to 
attend the weekly services of the sanc- 


tuary, and who are constantly prevented 


osity to hear some new thing, from being 
in their place on the Lord’s day; or 
who feel that when they have attended 


duty of going a second time. How little 
there is in such a heart that indicates 


preparation for the constant, delightful © 
service of God in heaven! How beauti- ~ 
fully the revival of true religion is ex- 
hibited by the prophet Isaiah, when » 


“looking forward to the latter day, he 


represents many people as saying one _ 
be 
the 
house of the God of Jaeob; and he wilh” 
teach us. of his ways, and we will walk ©: 


to another, “ Come 7° and let us go 
to the mountain of the Lord, to” 


in his paths.” — Presbyterian of the 


| West. 


course, and finally obtain his first de-. 
gree, with less labour and study, with 


vard College, not the period of admis- - 


quirements the measure of their exer- ° 


But besides these requirements, 


Then he would never say | 


by trifling obstacles, or by a vain curi- 


once, they may be excused from the. 
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yt They can, if they will, elect 
mal, if not religious men; and at all 
events, men who will appreciate the trusts 
reposed in them, and attend to the public 
business. 
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‘More Encounacement.—We mentioned 
-Jast- week that’ we had just received four- 
teen new subscribers’ names from one 
church in Pennsylvania. The day after 
thaf paragraph was written we received 
atti for the Semi-monthly from another 
‘Ghurch, also in Pennsylvania, in addition 
_to,numerous single names from all parts of 
.the United States. We return our thanks 
to our friends for their kind co-operation. 


Catvin’s Commentary.—The Commen- 
taries of Calvin on the New Testament, in 
French, now out of print in France, are to 
be re-printed in Paris verbatim from the 
beautiful Badius’s edition. A friend of 
truth in America has contributed what 
was. requisite to publish the work in 
four royal octavo volumes of 800 pages 
each. The Rev. M. Pilatte has been in- 
trusted with the supervision of the work. 
‘Tt will be brought out under the auspices 
of the Presbyterian Board of Publication. 
Price to subscribers, 25 francs, {about 
$4.65.) 


INSTALLATION.—1I he Rev. Henry Steele 
Clarke will be installed, by the Presbytery 
of Philadelpha, pastor of the Central Pres- 
byterian church, corner of Eighth and 
Cherry streets, Philadelphia, on Wednes- 
day evening next, Sth inst. The Rev. 
William Henry Ruffner will preach the 
sermon; the Rev. Dr. John McDowell will 
preside and give the charge to the pastor ; 
and the Rev. William E. Schenck will 
give the charge to the people. Services 
commence at half-past seven o’clock. _ 


PresBYTERIAN INsTITUTE.— The Pres- 
byterian Institute, under the care of the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia, will commence 
its next session, as we see from its advertise- 


ment in another column, on Monday next. . 


The Rev. Dr. Lyman Coleman, so favour- 
ably known as a sound scholar and able 
author, presides over this Institute, and his 
efforts will be aided by an efficient corps 
of teachers. Presbyterians in Philadel- 
phia and its vicinity. could not do better 
than by placing their sons under his care, 
where they will have every opportunity 
of receiving an accomplished education. 

» It is with pleasure, too, we refer to the 
opening of the Presbyterian Institute under 
the care of the Second Presbytery of Phi- 
Jadelphia. It is delightfully situated in 
Attleboro’, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
about twenty miles from Philadelphia, with 
which place there are communications by 
daily stages. The Rev. Henry R. Wil- 
son, long favourably known as a mission- 
ary in Northern India, and as the able 
instructor and manager of the Orphan 
Schools connected with the mission, is the 
President of this Institute. To parents 
who may wish their children to board ina 
proverbially healthy place, where they 
may have the advantages of able instruc- 
tion and parental management, we can re- 
commend this School. 


Licut.—There is a prospect that the 
enlightened controversy between wax and 
tallow candles in the Romish Church may 
be satisfactorily settled. There is nothing 
like compromise. On the authority of the 
Freeman’s Journal, the two candles at the 
altar must positively be wax, but the lights 
“added for decoration or additional orna- 
ment, (use being out of the question ina 
Roman Catholic chapel,) may be of gas, 
of sperm, or of stearine. Like flowers or 
vases, they are not of precept, not com- 
manded, but permitted.’”” We hope this 
adjustment will be satisfactory, like the 
personal quarrels in Congress, to all parties. 


— 


Dr. Newman.—The New York Free- 
man’s Journal, in lachrymose terms, la- 
ments that Dr. Newman is pecuniarily 
ruined by the Achilli trial. We have no 
regrets to express at this result. He should 
pay the penalty of his wanton, malignant 
persecution of a man whose greatest crime 
was his renunciation of Popery. The 
pecuniary forfeiture is not the only evil 
resulting from this trial. The reputation 
of Dr. Newman (if he had any to lose) has 
been incurably damaged, and he stands 
before the world a convicted libeller. 
is this all, The whole Popish system, 
through the discoveries made during this 
trial, has been blasted, and the ineffaceable 
seal of infamy has been affixed to it. In 
the wicked attempts to ruin the character 
of Achilli, they disclosed secrets in refer- 
ence to the moral pollutions of their own 
clergy which no decent journal would 
venture to repeat. According to the sug- 
gestions of the Freeman’s Journal, collec- 
tions may be made in this country to relieve 
Dr. Newman; but what remedy does it 
propose for healing the immedicable wound 
inflicted on the Popish priesthood ? 


Conoress.—Congress adjourned on 
Tuesday last, after a session of nine months. 
The whole amount of public business per- 
formed might have been easily accom- 
plished in one-third of that time. In a 
national point of view, we have suffered in 
repatation, as well as in a business aspect 
by the proceedings of a body which, as the 
national representative, should be looked up 
to with reverence. Many, many times, has 
the blush suffused our cheek while reading 
over the journal of their daily proceedings, 
andthe wish has been formed in our heart, 
thatthe publication of them abroad could 
be prevented. Such wasteful expenditure 
of time and public money; such utter ne- 
glect of the public interests; such undigni- 
fied debates, such rude disorder; personal 
altereations, and even personal violence ; 
such* indecent haste in hurrying through 
business during the last week of the ses- 
sions, form a picture which no true Ameri- 
cafi tan contemplate with pleasure. The 
high character of our chief legislature is 
rapidly deteriorating, and the remedy is in 


the’ hands of the people. Will they not 


Nor. 


ISM. 

Within the last few months we have 
several times seen allusions in journals 
of other denominations to the “High- 
churchism’’ of Presbyterians. We take it 
for granted that those who indited such 
paragraphs knew better, and that they did 
not seriously believe that such sentiments 
as that epithet implies are held in the 
Presbyterian Church. The term “ High- 
church” is as much technical as are the 
terms “Presbyterian,” ‘“ Episcopal,’’ or 
“‘Congregational.’’ According to its spe- 
cific meaning, it designates a class in the 
Episcopal Church who deny the validity 
of the rites and ordinances of those who 
have not been episcopally ordained, and of 
consequence ignore the existence of any 
church where there is not such ordination. 
Even in its modified and adapted sense it 
still implies, in those of whom it may be 
predicated, the abnegation of all other 
Protestant churchship, ministry, and ordi- 
nances but their own. 
charge High-churchism on Presbyterians 
seriously believe that they hold any such 
sentiments? Can they lay their hands 
upon a single Presbyterian minister, promi- 
nent or obscure, who maintains that the 
ministry of Methodists, Baptists, and Epis- 
gopalians is no ministry; that their ordi- 
nancesare no ordinances, and their church- 
es no churches? For ourselves, although 
we have had no little opportunity for as- 
certaining the sentiments prevalent in the 
branch of the Church with which we are 
connected, we are free to say we have 
never yet seen the first Presbyterian, cleri- 
cal or lay, who occupied this ground. On 
the contrary, even those who have been 
warmest in their attachment to their own 
ecclesiastical organization, have but affirmed 
their conviction that the doctrines and polity 
of the Presbyterian Church were according 
to their understanding of the Scriptures, 
without, for a moment, denying a Valid 
ministry, ordinances, and churchship to 
other evangelical denominations. We have 


which brethren of these denominations 
would not be allowed to preach, nor of 
Presbyterian church members who would 
refuse to receive the communion from them, 
on the ground that they were not ministers 
of Jesus Christ; nor do we believe that 
those who bring these charges have ever 
heard of such persons. 

No body of evangelical Christians has 


Presbyterians: no denomination has been 
more ready to render all due courtesy to 
all branches of the Church in which are 
held the fundamental doctrines of the gos- 
pel. In former years the liberality of 
Presbyterians was carried to such an ex- 
treme, that they came well nigh their own 
immolation at that deceptive shrine. ‘To 
this day they are notorious for bearing upon 
their shoulders the burden of some so-called 
union societies, whilst other denominations 
use the results to build up their own sec- 
tarianism ;—they contribute their money 
freely for the erection of churches, where, 
in after times, their name, doctrines, and 
very existence are denounced; and in 
various ways do for other branches of the 
Church a thousand times more than is 
ever reciprocated. The charge of High- 
churchism upon such a body of Christians, 
would be ridiculous but for its worse fea- 
tures as false witness-bearing against one’s 
neighbours and brethren. 

The ground-work on which such unjust 
imputations are founded, is very Clear. 
The long and extensive experience of Pres- 


was the idea of liberality on which they 
had been acting, and how few the really 
valuable fruits yielded from that source, 
have erected organizations within them- 
selves, so as to do their part of the work of 
the Lord in their own way. They believe 
that by this means they can more effectu- 
ally bring out the energies of the Church; 
that they can thus act with more harmony 
and efficiency; that in this attitude they 
can teach without let or hindrance, what 
they regard as God’s entire truth, and that 
doing this in no manner or way supposes 
an interference with the churchship or 
efficiency of other denominations. Her 
efforts pre-eminently concern herself. She 
has a responsibility as regards her great 
Head, and as regards a world lying in 
wickedness. She has peculiar views as to 
what the word of God teaches, and as to 
the best mode of disseminating the truth. 
She endeavours to secure within their own 
limits such an intelligent attachment to 
what she regards the best organizations for 
carrying out her views of duty, as shall 
secure the co-operation of her membership 
in the great work she is accomplishing for 
the glory of God and the welfare of man- 
kind. The result has been most encourag- 
ing. Multitudes of churches and indi- 
viduals who, under former arrangements, 
did little or nothing in matters of benefi- 
cence, have waked up to their obligations 
and privileges,and the Presbyterian Church 
as a body has attained a degree of efficiency 
she never had before. At the same time, 
too, that she has been thus organizing 
schemes of benevolence, and rallying her 
people to their support, she has never 
shown less disposition to assume a posi- 
tion of hostility towards other branches 
of the Church of Christ. She has been 
willing to go on attending to her own busi- 
ness, and ready at all times to say, “God 
speed” to any brethren in Christ Jesus, 
wherever their ecclesiastical lot might be 
cast, who were in reality doing the work 
of the Lord. To brand such a position as 
this with the epithet “ High-Church’’ is 
eminently absurd. Between that high- 
toned exclusiveness which acknowledges 
nothing to be of God which is not found 
within its own ecclesiastical pale, and that 
vague latitudinarianism which goes for 
sweeping away every thing distinctively 
denominational, there is a noble middle 
ground, on which we are happy to know 


the Presbyterian Church stands. 


| 


Now do those who 


never heard of a Presbyterian church in | 


more uniformly stood up against the mis-_ 
erable pretensions of those who, in their. 
arrogance, would restrict the Church of © 
Jesus Christ on earth to a single sect than. 


byterians having taught them how fallacious | 


~out to meet me. 


A HUNDRED MINISTERS WANTED. 
The Presbyterian Herald, whose editor is 
connected with the Western Committee of 
the Board of Missions, and who, from his 
position, may be supposed to be thoroughly 
acquainted with the wants of the West, 
thus speaks of the vacant churches and 
need for ministers in that great field. 
Where are all the young men, members of 
our churches, that when these Macedonian 
cries come up, there seem to be so few 
with ears to hear, and hearts to respond to 


such appeals? 

“A glance through the Minutes of the 
General Assembly reveals the fact, that 
there are in the West two hundred and 
ninety-one Presbyterian churches which 
have neither pastors nor stated supplies. 
They are distributed as follows:—In the 
Synod of Kentucky, 35; Synod of Cin- 
cinnati, 21; Synod of Northern Indiana, 
33; Synod of Illinois, 46; Synod of Mis- 
souri, 41; Synod of Nashville, 12; Synod 
of Memphis, 22; Synod of Mississippi, 
22; Synod of Alabama, 24; and the Sy- 
nod of Texas, 8. In these Synods we 
find one hundred ministers marked as not 
engaged in the regular and stated work of 
the ministry. This number embraves the 
superannuated, the infirm and out of health, 
and those who are engaged in secular pur- 
suits, together with such as are out of a 
place for stated preaching. ‘The number 
of unemployed ministers, by this statement, 
is shown to be very small. Most of those 
who have taken ordination vows upon 
them are engaged directly or indirectly in 
their covenanted work. ‘The great West, 
after deducting such as really are unable to 
labour, shows but comparatively a small 
number of drones, who feed upon the fat- 
ness produced by other men’s labours, 
whilst they refuse to bear their proportion 
of the heat and burden of the day. But 
the list of vacant churches is alarmingly 
great. After making all due allowances for 
such churches as are so small and unprom- 
ising as not to authorize the bestowal. of 
regular pastoral labour upon them, we are 
still forced to the conclusion that at least 
one hundred ministers are now wanted, in 
addition to those we already have, to ena- 
ble our branch of the Church to successful- 
ly fill up the places where she has already 
planted her standard in the West, to say 
nothing of the new fields which are con- 
stantly opening before her in this wide ter- 
ritory where new churches may be organ- 
ized. And yet within the last year the 
number of labourers in this field has only 
increased 29. This single fact shows that 
the harvest around us truly is great, and the 
labourers few, and that the Church has 
need to send up her cry to the Lord of the 
harvest to send into the field a great addi- 
tion to its present number of reapers.”’ 


MR. LOWRIE’S VISIT. 

It is known to most of our readers that the 
Hon. Walter Lowrie, Corresponding Secre- 
tary of the Board of Foreign Missions, has 
recently returned from a tour of some 


months occupied in visiting the missionary | 


stations among the Indians in the South- 
west. A detailed and interesting account 
of this visit will be found in the Home and 
Foreign Record for September. Speaking 
of his arrival at the first of these stations, 
Mr. Lowrie says: 


“ We reached Fort Smith on the 28th of 
April, and on the 29th our little company 


separaicd. Miss Eddy and Mr. Balmer to | 1 osel is generally a very indifferent place 


the Creek mission, seventy-five miles— 
and Mr. Ainslie and myself to the Choctaw 
mission, one hundred and thirty-five miles 
distant from Fort Smith. We _ reached 
Spencer Academy on the 4th of May. 
This land journey was tedious and weari- 
some, 2s we could get no conveyance bet- 
ter than a common wagon without seats or 
springs, and drawn by two Mexican ponies, 
so poor and weak that we had to walk up 
all the hills and mountains on the road. 
Mr. Ainslie having walked the last twenty 
miles in advance, reached the mission seve- 
ral hours before me, when Mr. Reid set 
I was glad to leave the 
wretched wagon, even for the distance of 
half a dozen miles. 

“Tt was an amusing sight, and one of much 
interest to me, to see the boys when we 
reached the mission. ‘They had talked no 
little among themselves about my coming, 
and a good many of them were quite scep- 
tical in regard to it. Some sixty of them 
were at the north gate—some on the fence, 
and others standing close to the road; as 
many more were collected in groups under 
the nearest shade trees. At first sight there 
seemed to be more than two hundred of 
them. ‘I'hey returned my salutation very 
pleasantly, and each showed a set of white 
teeth. In the afternoon, Mr. Reid intro- 
duced them to me one by one, and I shook 
hands with them. 

‘It is but due to the occasion to say, that 
the missionaries and their wives, and the 
other ladies and assistants of the mission, 
were much rejoiced and strengthened by my 
visit to them. It could not well be other. 
wise. ‘Their extensive correspondence with 
the Mission House, had made the officers 
there, in a good measure, familiar with their 
labours, their trials, and their encourage- 
ments. ‘I‘o meet one of these officers on 
the mission premises, where these things 
could be talked over, and where he could 
see for himself, what their arduous duties 
were, with all the details of their field of 
labour, was pleasant and profitable, and en- 
couraging both to him and to them.”’ 


BOARD OF MISSIONS. 

On the healthful prosperity and effi- 
ciency of the Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, depend, in a very large measure, 
our aggressive denominational movements 
in this country. With it are identified, to 
a great extent, our hopes for planting Pres- 
byterian churches in the constantly multi- 
plying waste places, and for keeping pace 
with the living flood which is ever sweep- 
ing westward. 'T’o this, and all the Boards, 
the donations of the churches are far below 
the measure of their ability, and greatly 
disproportioned to the claims from the wide 
and wasting fields from which Macedo- 
nian cries are constantly echoing. We are 
happy to find from the following, amongst 
other gratifying statements in the Home 
and Foreign Record for September, that 
the finances of the Board of Missions ena- 
ble them to meet the present claims, and 
that the general prospects are encouraging. 


«With thankfulness, we state that the 
Board has thus far got through the summer 
much better than was anticipated. At this 
time last year the debt was over $10,000 ; 
in November of the same year it was over 
$15,000; all this has been paid off, and we 
now owe nothing, and our missionaries are 
all paid up both in Philadelphia and in 
Louisville, as far as heard from. May the 
Lord coutinue to smile on the work. 

« We also state that throughout our mis- 
sionary fields, Presbyteries and churches 
are generally moving towards the point of 
self-sustentation, the applications in many 
cases being spontaneously reduced by them: 
some of the churches notify the Board that 
they will need nothing more after this year, 
and others have already gone off; taking 
leave of us in the kindest manner. And 
some Presbyteries that have feeble churches, 


are throwing them as much together as pos- 


sible, forming circles of churches, and so 
bringing them to the missionary standard, 
and relieving the Board of expense in men 
and means, agreeably to the wishes of the 
Assembly. All money thus saved, will be | 
put into new fields and to the support of 


THE PRES 


our struggling enterprises in all parts of 
the Union. A good spirit seems breathed 
into the people of the Lord, and we can 
qnly express our sincere gratitude to Him, 
and to them, and take courage. We have 
had some special assistance, and thank the 
unknown friends—for they have notallowed 
us to learn their names, and some not even 
their locality. The Saviour sees their work 
done to ‘his brethren,’ and it shall in no 
wise lose its reward.” | 


- 


Work or Grace 1N Soutn Caroiina.— 
Through a letter received from Kingstree, 
South Carolina, we learn that the Presby- 
terian church at that place, under the care 
of the Rev. James A. Wallace, is enjoying 
a very delightful season of refreshing. 
The Rev. Dr. Daniel Baker, whose labours 
have been so often blessed, has been assist- 
ing the pastor. It is cheering, in these 
days of drought and barrenness, to hear of 
such gracious revivings of the work of God. 
Our correspondent writes: 

«We are now enjoying the most abun- 
dant outpouring of the Spirit which our 
church has experienced within the memory 
of any of'us. Fifty-eight persons have 
been received on profession of their faith. 
The whole number of those indulging a 
hope in Christ is between sixty and seventy. 
Others, not a few, are deeply interested, 
and on some souls the Sun of Righteousness 
seems just rising. Among the number 
added to our church, are some of the most 
intelligent and influential persons in Wil- 
liamsburg District; and also a number of 
interesting youth, some of whom, we trust, 
may be called to the work of the ministry. 
‘The Lord hath done great things for us, 
whereof we are glad.’ ”’ 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—We have received 


three dollars from “ H.”’ for the persecuted 
Christians in Italy. 


PROGRESS OF THE GOsPEL IN T'EXA8.— 
There has been, probably, no new State or 
Territory for which, in proportion to its 
present importance and the promise of its 
future, the Presbyterian Church has done 
less, in the same time, than for Texas. 
Its extent of territory and resources are 
immense, and its position as a focus for 
influence on degraded Papal Mexico greatly 
enhances its importance as a missionary 
field. Just now, our cause seems to be 
looking up even in Texas. We are happy 
to learn the following facts, which we find 
stated in the Presbyterian Herald: 


« There are now thirty ministers of our 
Church in the State, not one of whom de- 
rives any part of his support from any fund 
except that which is raised by the Board 
of Missions from year to year. It is a 
gratifying fact, that there are thirty Presby- 
terian ministers, now located in a territory, 
which, sixteen years since, was wholly oc- 


-cupied by “the man of sin,’”’ who tolerated 


no other religion but his own. ‘Twenty 
years more may witness as great changes 
in Mexico as have taken place in Texas, 
within that period.” 


A SABBATH AT MONTREAL. 
[EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE.] 
Hotels and Church affairs. 
After a good deal of experience in travel- 
ling, I have come to the conclusion thata 


for a stranger to get satisfactory information 
as to church-going in the city he may 
happen to be in at any given time. How- 
ever much the “ publicans”’ are concerned 
for the accommodation of their guests, and 
however well they may be “booked 
as to theatres, operas, concerts, and worse 
places, they seem to be sadly at fault in 
the amount and freshness of their informa- 
tion about the various churches and clergy. 
It might be well for the plan to be more 
generally adopted which I saw at the 
Donnegana House in Montreal, where on 
one of the parlour mantles were neatly 
framed notices of the locations and hours 


for worship in the American Congrega- | 


tional and Unitarian churches. The same 
thing I remember to have seen in one of 
the hotels in Geneva, Switzerland, some 
years since. Unfortunately, however, both 
in Geneva and Montreal, the churches in 
which I felt most interested were not thus 
placarded; and for lack of definite infor- 
mation in both cases, I came away without 
having heard the preachers who, I after- 
wards found, it was most desirable to have 
heard. 
A Scotch Establishment Church. 

On the advice of some one about our 
hotel, we attended service, in the morning 
of the Sabbath, in one of the churches 
connected with the Scottish Establishment, 
the pastor of which, the Rev. Dr. Matthew- 
son, has a high reputation. The church 
edifice is a new Gothic building of the 
bluish-gray coloured stone, so generally in 
use in Montreal, occupying a fine situation, 
and perhaps the most imposing Protestant 
church structure in the city. We found 
that the pastor was absent in Scotland. 
The person who occupied the pulpit for 


the day, followed the usual practice of 


Presbyterians abroad, in wearing the Gene- 
van black gown, bands, and black gloves. 
The sermon was substantial, logical, and 
evangelical, but delivered as if the preacher 
made it a point of conscience to eschew all 
the graces of oratory. The old Scotch 
precentor standing under the pulpit to 
lead the music, was superseded by a choir 
in the rear of the church on the lower floor. 
In the galleries were a number of soldiers, 
probably men from Scotland or the North 
of Ireland, who had permission to attend the 
church of their early years; and amongst 
the congregation below was a fine looking, 
portly, gray-haired officer, in undress uni- 
form, with two bits of ribbon on the breast 
of his coat. The people seemed to be 
furnished almost universally with Bibles, 
which they used during the reading of the 
Scriptures, at the announcement of the text, 
and occasionally during the sermon—a 
practice which we would do well to adopt 
in all our churches. 
English service for the Soldiers. 

At half-past one o’clock in the afternoon, 
we attended one of the Church of Eng- 
land churches, where service is regularly 


held at that hour every Sabbath, for the 


benefit of the regiment stationed here. 
There are about 800 or 1000 men in the 
regiment. They were marched to the 
church in military order, but without music, 
and tolerably well filled the church, there 
being no other persons present but a few 
strangers. With their scarlet uniforms and 
white belts, they made a gay looking con- 
gregation. The band of the regiment, con- 
sisting of probably some thirty persons in 
white uniforms, was stationed around a set 
of music stands in the middle aisle, as the 
choir. They had no instruments, except 


BYTERIAN. 


a single trombone and a clarionet, which 
were not used, however, except during the 
prayers, to play two notes, to which the 
“Amen” was ever and anon responded. 
How devotional this particular part of the 
exercises was, [ will not stopto say. The 
choir or band seemed to do all the respond- 
ing, and, accompanied by the organ from the 
gallery, all the musical part of the services. 
The voices of the boys, and of one or two 
of the men, were very fine. The whole 
exercises were interesting—the sermon 
having been quite evangelical,—and I was 
once more much impressed with the sound 
policy, and, in many respects, good sound 
sense of England. Wherever she sends 
her soldiery, she sends with them provision 
for religious services. I could but think, 
that with all the unnecessary formality, 
and the want of adaptedness in many 
respects, of the kind of service to sucha 
class of men as these soldiers, how salu- 
tary must be the effects of gathering them 
together from Sabbath to Sabbath, from 
their indolent and dissolute life, that they 
may be reminded, that in common with 
the rest of mankind, they are travelling to 
the grave and eternity, and have souls 
that, unless washed from sin in Jesus’ 
blood, must perish for ever. After the 
service was concluded, the regiment re- 
formed in the street, in front of the 
church, and marched back in silence to 
the barracks, apparently attracting but little 
attention. 


Free Church of Scotland Services. 

In the evening, we attended one of the 
Presbyterian churches, in connexion with 
the Free Church of Scotland. Here, also, 
the pastor was absent; and here, too, the 
temporary supply wore the gown, bands, 
and gloves, and preached an excellent 
sermon with a very bad delivery. The 
precentor under the pulpit led the music, 
and as the voices of the whole congregation 
went up in the delightful strains of old St. 
Martin’s, [ could but think how vastly 
more appropriate to sincere heart-worship, 
and how much more simple and touching 
was this singing of the great congregation, 
than had been all the scientific harmony and 
imposing chaunting we had heard in the 
afternoon in connection with the pompous 
ritualism of the Church of England. In 
the praises of that evening our souls were 
enkindled, as I trust, with a spirit of simple 
and true devotion, in the midst of which 
my mind would sometimes, however, wan- 
der away to early days, when, according 
to this method, I had been accustomed to 
see the praises of God conducted in the 
Valley of Virginia, among the descendants 
of the old Scotch Irish Presbyterians, and 
in which many of them joined who are 
now, doubtless, celebrating the praises of 
God and the Lamb in the courts above. 


Other religious matters. 

The Rev. Dr. Magill, of whom mention 
was made in the “ Letter from Lake George”’ 
in the Presbyterian of last week, also has 
a church in connection with the Established 
Church of Scotland ; and has a high repu- 
tation. Iam not certain whether there is 
more than one congregation in connection 
with the Free Church in the city; but in 
Canada generally, I understand the Free 
Church have the advantage in numbers 
over the Establishment. In addition to 
these churches, there is an American 
Presbyterian church—or as our Canadian 
hack-driver called it, a “ Yankee church,”’ 
connected with the New-school Third 
Presbytery of New York; and also an 
American Congregational church. On one 
of the most important streets of the city, 
there isa Bible and Tract Depository, where 
are kept publications of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, and the London Tract 
Society, together with those of some Ame- 
rican institutions and publishing houses. 
The Established Church of Scotland have 
a monthly periodical, bearing the honour- 
able name of Zhe Presbyterian, and there 
is at least one other evangelical paper of a 
general religious character. As a friend 
who was with me said, at the conclusion 
of our Sabbath there, it was really very 
gratifying to find so much that was good 
and evangelical, in a city in which we had 
regarded Popery as, to a great extent, the 
all-pervading religion. 

The Late Fire. 

The ravages of the late terrible fire can 
scarcely be conceived of, except by those 
who drive through the acres upon acres, 
where are to be seen nothing. but naked 
chimney-stacks, remnants of smoked and 
broken walls, and charred timbers scattered 
through heaps of coals and ashes. Itisa 
sad scene of desolation; and one can but 
think, while looking upon it, what must 
have been the sufferings of those thousands 
whom the relentless element suddenly 
drove from their homes, and many of whom 
were driven to poverty and want. A tent 
here and there, near the scene of the ruins, 
is still the only shelter which some of these 
poor families have been able to secure. 

By the break of day, on the morning 
after this Sabbath, we were making ready 
for our departure homeward; and as the 
sun-rays were illuming the windows in the 
long blocks of buildings on the quays, 
making them sparkle like diamonds, we 
were once more ploughing the dark waters 
of the St. Lawrence with our little steamer, 
having terminated our brief but pleasant 
visit to Montreal. L. 


For the Presbyterian. 


REV. DANIEL STRATTON. 


At a meeting of the congregation of 
the Presbyterian church of Newbern, 
North Carolina, held July 12th, 1852, 
the following preamble and resolutions 
were unanimously adopted. _ 

Whereas, Our pastor, the Rev. Daniel 
Stratton, having received a call from 
the Presbyterian Church of Salem, 
New Jersey, has made known to this 
church that he intends to make an ap- 
plication to the Presbytery of Orange, 
at its next session, for leave to resign 
the pastoral charge of this congregation ; 

Resolved, 1. That we will not inter- 
pose any obstacle in the way of the dis- 
solution of the pastoral relation. 

Resolved, 2. That we very highly ap- 
preciate the services of our pastor, who, 
for fifteen years, has gone in and out 
before us, “leading us through green 
pastures and by still waters,” and 
‘‘breaking unto us the bread of life;” 
who, by his able and faithful ministry, 
upright walk and conversation, sympa- 
thy and tender affection for his people, 
has endeared himself to all hearts, and 
will leave us full of sorrow, deeply and 


-rlousness. 


sincerely regretted by all; and were we 
governed by our own feelings of admira- 
tion and affection, we could not consent 
to the separation; but believing that 
the highest motives and strongest con- 
victions of duty prompt him to ask for 
this dissolution, we yield our consent, 


however painful to us, and assure him 


of a continuance of that confidence and 
affection which an able and faithful 
ministry has won for him in every heart 
in this community. 
C. SLovER, Chairman. 
RicHarD N. Taytor, Secretary. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Is IT FAIR? 


We publish the following plain state- 
ment, which carries with it the evidence 
of not being a fancy sketch, for two 
reasons: 1st. As a serious admonition 
to congregations to be just, if not 
generous; and 2d. As an admonition 
to preachers to take warning from the 
experience of our correspondent, and 
not to subject themselves to such impo- 
sitions. —Hds. Presb. 


Is it fair for a minister to go a 
preaching on his own charges? It is 
a very common thing for him to have 
to do this. A vacant congregation, or 


-@ congregation whose pastor is sick or 


absent, sends off for a preacher. Per- 
haps he is a country parson, who has 
learned to keep his growing family,. 
himself, his company, his horse, Xc., 
on five hundred dollars a year. He, 
with some difficulty, gets the brother 
who is teaching in the neighbourhood, 
or the one who has a sore throat, to 
agree to fill his pulpit, and mounts 
his old nag for a day’s journey down 
to He pays toll at two or three 
gates, and may be ata ferry; has a lost 
shoe nailed on his horse’s foot; pays 
for dinner and horse-feed in the middle 
of the day, and feels bound to give 
sundry shillings to servants. He 
preaches twice on Sunday, besides 
making an address at the Sabbath- 
school. And by Monday night, he 
finds himself some dollars poorer than 
when he started, to say nothing of 
weariness, the wear and tear of the 
rusty suit of black, and the torments 
of summer heat and drenching rain. 

A gain, a minister, by pressing invita- 
tion, goes to preach to a congregation 
thirty miles off, in a flourishing town. 
He harnesses his horse to his wagon; 
takes his little son along for a trip; 
pays heavy toll; is allowed to stay at 
a tavern from Saturday till Monday, 
pay his own bill in full, and leaves with 
an urgent invitation that he would 
come again and preach for them very 
soon. How could he resist such kind- 
ness! 

He has not been at home many 
weeks, when a letter from another still 
more ‘important town comes, saying, 
the pastor is sick, and likely to con- 
tinue sick for many weeks, and al- 
though a pretty strong congregation, 
yet its situation at that time was very 
critical, and he was their only hope for 
the next Sunday, &c. The pastor hesi- 
tates, and goes to consult the venerable 
father, whose years prevent his labour- 
ing regularly. The father advises him 
to go, and offers to preach for him. 
The pastor, having no time to lose, 
pitches a few old manuscripts into the 
little trunk, whilst his wife, after a few 
hasty stitches in his best clothes, packs 
them along with the old sermons. The 
place being seventy miles away, he was 
compelled to take the stage on Friday 
to reach there in time. He duly ar- 
rived; spent a night at the hotel; 
preached on Sunday, and, before he 
left on Monday, the leading elder, a 
very wealthy man, took him round to 
his large store, and sold him some 
goods fully as low as other buyers 
could have obtained them; took the 
parson’s money; thanked him for his 
visit, and told him that he sold goods 
cheaper than any merchant in that sec- 
tion of country. When the parson 
reached home, his wife presented an un- 
paid bill, which had been sent in during 
his absence. He examined his pocket- 
book, but found that his trip had cost 
him so much he had to beg indulgence 
of his creditor. 

But his trials are not yet over. It is 
not a great while before a gentleman 
comes hastily into his study, and says 
that the great Dr. of the city of 
, is away from home, and wishes 
him to exchange with him on the next 
Sabbath. The pastor, although compli- 
mented by the proposal, at first de- 
clines because of private and official 
engagements; but the Doctor’s friend 
insists, and contrives to insist until he 
finally consents to put himself to the 
inconvenience. He takes the cars next 
morning for the city, which is an hun- 
dred miles distant. Being a stranger, 
he first stops at an expensive hotel. 
The next day he preaches to a large 
and most opulent congregation. He 
returns home just his expenses poorer 
than when he left. 

Reader, you are vastly mistaken if 
you suppose that these cases are either 
exaggerated or rare. Go and sit down 
by any clergyman of your acquaintance, 
and he will tell you, if you ask him, 
personal anecdotes in abundance of just 
this kind. 

Now returns the question, Js this fair ? 
No other professional man is subject to 
any such demands; why should preach- 
ers be? You have a lurking, tradition- 
ary idea that clergymen are public 
characters, who are supposed to have 
a contempt for the world, and especially 
for money; and as they do not fix fees 
like lawyers, or chaffer and dun like 
tradesmen, and are in the habit of de- 
nouncing the love of money, they can 
get along without the filthy lucre. And 
besides, they are supposed to take plea- 
sure in all opportunities of doing good, 
and hence are left to allow the ‘ oppor- 
tunity” to offset the loss of time and 
money it has cost them, to embrace it. 
If you, my friend, view the subject in 
this light, we had better not argue the 
matter. And as this article is growing 
to a considerable length, let only these 
few suggestions be made: 


1. Such treatment of a minister | 


usually results from carelessness or 
thoughtlessness on the part of the con- 
gregation or their officers. But this is 
only a palliation. 

2. It sometimes results from penu- 
This will not be apologized 
for by any one. 

3. It is always unjust, and usually 
oppressive to the minister who receives 
such treatment. Very few clergymen 
are able, even without extra expen- 
ditures, to live on their salaries, but to 
have to give their labour to able con- 
gregations for nothing, and pay travel- 
ling expenses out of their own lean 
pockets, is very, very trying to | 

A Poor PREACHER. 


For the Presbyterian. 


Letters to Delinquent Church 
Members. — 
No. III. 
TO A LADY WHO SENDS HER CHILDREN TO THS 
DANCING-8CHOOL. 

As I have a right to suppose that 
you intend to be governed, in all your 
conduct, by honest convictions of duty, 
I take for granted, that in giving your 
children the opportunity to learn to 
dance, you do not act without mature 
reflection. I feel constrained to say, 
that my judgment in reference to this 
matter differs entirely from yours; and 
I am sure you will not blame me, if I 
state to you candidly my reasons for 
believing, as I do, that you have fallen 
into a serious practical error. 

I wish, however, to speak on the sub- 
ject with due discrimination. Ido not 
mean to intimate, that in the mere act 
of dancing there is any thing necessa- 
rily wrong. Dancing, considered as a 
were exercise, and apart from the cir- 
cumstances which usually attend it, 
could not reasonably be objected to. 
And I can suppose circumstances in 
which, even as an amusement, there 
might be comparatively little to be said 
against it. Nevertheless I cannot view 
it, as it actually exists, or as it is likely 
to exist, as other than a serious evil; 
and I cannot but think, if you will give 
due weight to the considerations which 
I am about to adduce, that you will re- 
gard it so also. 

The great that is generally 
used, and that 1 suppose has prevailed 
with yourself, in favour of sending 
children to the dancing school, is that 
it gives them easy and graceful man- 
ners. My answer to this is that, if 
your children are accustomed to refined 
society, they do not need any such 
auxiliary—their manners, unless they 
happen to be constituted with the most 
invincible tendencies to awkwardness, 
will become graceful, of course—if they 
are not accustomed to refined society, 
the efforts of the dancing-master will 
accomplish nothing more than to make 
them miserably affected. I remember 
to have heard President Dwight once 
say, that ‘manners acquired at a dan- 
cing-school, were apt to be like some- 
thing tied on with a tow string.’”’ When 
I was at home, during one college vaca- 
tion, I found that a new dispensation of 
refinement had opened upon my native 
village in the establishment of a dan- 
cing-school. A new set of rules had 
been given for entering a room, for 
taking off the hat, and divers other 
small matters entering into the econo- 
my of social intercourse. I was unfor- 
tunate enough to see the new rules 
reduced to practice first at the church 
door; and such was the flourish with 
which the uncovering of the head was 
accompanied, that instead of being 
grave enough to enter the church, I 
could hardly keep decent enough to 
stay outside. The secret of it was, that 
a number of the lads who had been 
brought up in the plainest way, were 
then in a course of training under a 
dancing-master, to become gentlemen; 
and each one acted as if he thought that 
the graces had all settled en mass upon 
his own person. For myself, I had 
much rather see rusticity united with 
simplicity than with affectation. 

Allow me to say, that you can your- 
self do more to make the manners of 
your children what they ought to be, 
than all the teachers of dancing in the 
world. Endeavour to encourage in 
them benevolent dispositions, and check 
all tendency to rudeness and impro- 
priety of conduct, and teach them that 
there is nothing so beautiful in manners 
as the simplicity of nature, and you will 
have little occasion to invoke any for- 
elgn aid. 

My great objection to sending chil- 
dren to a dancing-school is, that I am 
persuaded it puts in serious jeopardy 
their immortal interests. As an amuse- 
ment, it soon becomes exceedingly at- 
tractive, and even absorbing. Children 
will neglect their lessons in every thing 
else, but the lesson in dancing nothing 
must interfere with. The young lady 
will dance all night, though slie sleeps 
the whole of the day before as a pre- 
paration, and the whole of the day after 
as a consequence. And then, too, 
she is hereby brought into a scene of 


| unrestrained levity, not to say of bois- 


terous mirth; and if a word were to be 
spoken that had even the remotest bear- 
ing upon a serious subject, it would be 
felt to be sadly out of place. There is, 
on these occasions, every thing to stimu- 
late and exhaust the animal nature; 
and I may add, not unfrequently much 
to blunt the natural sense of delicacy, 
without which, female character is never 
really attractive. I think I may appeal 
to all experience to justify me, when I 
say that the direct tendency of mingling 


insensibility, and to render religion 
every way more distasteful. Quite in 
harmony with this remark is the fact, 
that whenever a young person who has 
been accustomed to attend balls and 
dancing parties is brought to serious 


nal for giving up all such amusements. 

You will say, perhaps, that you agree 
with me in this, and that you are no 
more an advocate of large dancing as- 
semblies than Iam; but you do not con- 
sider it at all a necessary or even pro- 
bable consequence of your children 
learning to dance, that they should ever 
be found in any such adverse circum- 
stances. But permit me to ask, why 
not? If they understand the art of 
dancing, and have acquired, as they 
naturally will in learning it, a strong 
relish for it, it is almost presumption in 
you, to say the least, to suppose that 
they will never practice it, except with- 
in such bounds as you may prescribe! 
If they have grown up devoted to this 
amusement, doubtless they have grown 


up in a state of indifference to religion; 


and what else can you expect but that 
their views in regard to the extent to 
which the amusement may be indulged, 
will be much more liberal than your 
own? And by and by, in all proba- 
bility, their importunity will prevail 
over your scruples, or else they will 
claim that they are old enough to judge 
and act for themselves. They have 
reached a point now, where you cannot 
disguise it to yourself that they are 
doing wrong, and that there is great 
danger that they will always be “ lovers 
of pleasure more than lovers of God.” 
Have you no painful sense of responsi- 
bility in the case? Would it not have 
been better that you should have never 
led them into this temptation? If you 
were to see a beloved child lying on her 
death-bed without any of the consola- 
tions of religion, reviewing a life of 
folly and anticipating an eternity of 
misery, would there be any thing to 
alleviate your anguish in the reflection 
that you had not refused her the ad- 
vantages of the dancing-school? 


I cannot but think that the course 


‘sion of this question 


in such scenes is to cherish spiritual 


consideration, that is uniformly the sig- 


| which you are taking is fitted to de- 


press the standard of Christian charac- 
ter, and to hinder the progress of true 
religion. Your children are given to 
pe to educate for the Lord; and you 

ave recognized this obligation in dedi- 
cating them to him in baptism. But 
can you really feel that you are dis- 
charging this obligation in learning 
them to dance? Do you even expect 
that their thoughts will be directed se- 
riously to the subject while they aro 
thus , trained? Nay, if they 
really should become serious, would you 
not expect them to exchange the dancing- 
school for the prayer-meeting! Would 
you give credit to any pretensions 
of seriousness which they might make, 
so long as they retained their accus- 
tomed interest in this amusement? But 
it is not merely that you oppose an ob- 
stacle to their becoming religious—your 
example has a much wider influence; 
it helps to confound the Church and the 
world; and that not by bringing the 
world up, but by bringing the Church 
down. If professedly Christian pa- 
rents will educate their children upon 
mere worldly maxims, and with a view 
chiefly to enable them to shine in 
worldly circles, can we wonder that the 
world should look on and say with a 
measure of triumph, ‘* What do ye more 
than others?” 

I must not omit to say that you do 
not duly consider your obligations to 
those with whom you have covenanted 
to walk in the gospel. Doubtless there 
are those among them who see no evil 
in what you are doing, who, on the 
contrary, testify their approbation of it 
by doing the same themselves, But I 
put it to your conscience whether these 
are among the more spiritually minded 
members of the Church; whether, on 
the other hand, they are not among 
those whom you would fear most to see 
on their death-bed; and whether, final- 
ly, you have not reason to believe that 
your example in this very matter 
strengthens them in their worldliness. 
But it is not thus with all your fellow- 
professors. There are among them not 
a few who believe your course to be 
fraught with serious evil, and who feel 
well nigh paralyzed by its influence in 
their efforts to break up the reigning - 
spiritual lethargy around you. Your 
minister, too, 1 know, sympathizes in 
their anxiety. He feels that you are 
opposing an obstacle to the success of 
his labours. If he has never spoken to 
you on the subject, I am sure it is not 
because the subject has not rested 
heavily upon his spirit. 

I will venture, finally, to say that 
you are not taking the course which 
will secure the highest happiness to 
yourself. You must, at no distant pe- 
riod, either die and leave your children, 
or they must die and leave you. In 
either case do you believe that you are 
consulting your own highest enjoyment? 
What gratification would you feel as 
you were closing your eyes upon a be- 
loved daughter, to reflect that she was 
first in this elegant accomplishment, 
though sbe had not even begun to think 
ofan hereafter? Or if the case should 
be different, and she should go before 
you to mingle in the scenes beyond the 
veil, would the remembrance of her 
dancing-school days—days in which 
she was trained to nothing but vanity 
—make it easy for you to bend over 
her coffin ? MonirTor. 


For the Presbyterian. 


A Question in regard to the Maine 
Law. 


In most of those States through 

which the Presbyterian circulates most 
extensively, there is now a wide and 
general agitation of the subject of pro- 
hibitory legislation against the liquor- 
traffic. The “Maine Law” is the topic 
alike of the pulpit and the press—of 
the social hearthstone, and of the noisy 
circles who gather in the bar-room. It 
is probably the most deeply agitated 
moral question of the time, especially 
in the Eastern and Middle States. In 
the county in which the writer of this 
paragraph resides, more public meet- 
ings have been held for the discus- 
the last 
month than have been held by both 
the political parties put together. And 
it is no wonder. For the “ways and 
means of staying the plague of intem- 
perance are of vastly more conse- 
quence than the settlement of all the 
vexed questions about tariffs, “ high” 
or *low,’’ or the determination of gov- 
ernmental patronage for a century to 
come. 
One practical difficulty arises to many 
minds in the course of these discussions. 
It is not whether the liquor-traffic as at 
present conducted is an unbounded evil 
—it is not whether such an evil ought 
to be prohibited, if possible, by any 
righteous means; but, can the law be 
generally enforced? Willit be? And 
if not enforced, what will be the proba- 
ble consequence of having the law? 
That the law has already been en- 
forced in a large number of places in 
Maine and other States, is admitted; 
that the rigid enforcement of it has 
produced the most happy results in 
many places, is also admitted; but in 
some districts of Maine, Massachusetts, 
and Rhode Island, it has not been car- 
ried out very thoroughly—perhaps no 
enforcement has been attempted. And 
even in those towns where the police 
have been most lynx-eyed, there have 
been several clandestine infractions of 
the law. Liquor has been sold, and 
has been drunk, (as the Yankee phrase 
is,) ‘on the sly.” 

But granting that the law is not en- 
tirely made effective, we would inquire, 
whether the same remark does not ap- 
ply to every other law—to the statutes 
against Sabbath-breaking, larceny, or 
perjury? Yet that is not an argument 
against such statutes. It is not at all 
likely that the Maine Law ever can be 
thoroughly and universally enforced in 
every district of a single State in the 
Union. But even if it cannot be, 
there is yet one grand and most im- 
portant good to be gained by the enact- 
ment of such a statute. It takes away 
all legal sanction from an admitted e 
and curse. It outlaws that on which 
God frowns, and at which humanity re- 
volts. It tears down the magic protec- 
tion of the word “licensed” from, the 
doorway of the subterranean haunt, 
which to so many an unwary foot has 
been the doorway to death and hell. 
It leaves those who are determined to 
minister to human lust and appetite 


| without any sanction, divine or human, 


The “higher law’ is already against 
the vy ng The law of the land 
would then be against them. And the 
panderers to human passions would - 
then be left to take refuge beneath the 

lower law—the law of appetites, which 
lies in the stomach, and the law of 
avarice, which lies in the purse. Every 


drunkard-maker would stand out before 
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‘Those who were tem 


always harmless.” 


the community 
. law, unprotected, and exposed to pun- 
ishment évéry hour. 

By.suchwistate of things many im- 
“portant ¢ ds would be gained. ‘ An evil, 
instead. of. being . legalized, would.-be 


A public wrong would be 


placed under ban. The conscience: of 
the grog-seller could not be solaced by 
of legal sanction... The young 
‘would grow.up to 
as illegal, and therefore. disr utable. 
eo tempted to drink, would 
be driven to & connivance with illegali- 
ty. | 
to feelthat this wholesale destruc- 
tion of hitman bodies and souls was not 
carried. on under their support and 
sanction as citizens, nor that the “price 
of blood” was placed every year in the 
blic treasury. Even, therefore, if the 
Taw of prohibition should not be univer- 
sally enforced, would not the existence 
of such a law be eminently desirable? 
| 
WASHINGTON LETTER. 
[CORRESPONDENCE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN.) 
‘Sandwich Islands—Congress at work — Night 
Sessions— River and Habour Bill— 


Ww. to be. brought home—Life Pre- 
serving Bill—St. Mary’s Canal Billi—De- 
bate on itive Slave Law—No Mission to 
Celestial Empire— Printing Bill, and Pub- 


lic Printer —Tehuantepec again—Camels 
the Army—Committee of Conference— 
Mr. Corwin—Church Extension. 

Wasartneton, August 31, 1852. 

Messrs. Editors—In answer to a demand 
from the Senate, the President has again 
declined giving information whether any 
propositions have. been made by the king 
of the Sandwich Islands in regard to the 
transfer of the sovereignty of those Islands 
to the United States. The President thinks 
it would not comport with the public inter- 
ests to make the facts in the matter public. 
Mr. Seward offered in the Senate a resolu- 
tion, requesting the President to send a 
commissioner to the Sandwich Islands, who 
shall be instructed to inquire into the expe- 
diency of instituting negotiations for the ac- 
quisition of these Islands to the United 
States. It is important for the United 
States that these Islands be preserved inde- 

ndent of any European or Asiatic power ; 

ut I cannot conceivé that the wildest an- 
nexationist would think of adding them to 
our already extended empire. ‘The ques- 
tion is one of intense interest, both to the 
olitician and to the Christian. ‘These Is- 

nds were the theatre of some of the earli- 
est triumphs of American foreign missionary 
effort. And perhaps no field of Foreign 
Missions has been more thoroughly Chris- 
tianized and civilized than this. France 
covets the control of the Islands, and has 
made several efforts towards obtaining it. 
Her ambition, her vain glory, the idea that 
it will advance her commercial interests, and 
the hatred of her dominant hierarchy against 
every successful effort to extend Protestant. 
ism, all prompt her to seize these Islands. 
The public has not forgotten her effort, a 
few years ago, to enforce upon the Islanders, 
at the cannon’s mouth, the double gallic 
blessing of French brandy and Popish 
priests; and I doubt not that the American 
people will very heartily sustain their gov- 
ernment in at least guaranteeing Sand wichan 
Independence against France, and against 
the world. It is alike our interest and our 
duty to do it; and in this we will be sus- 
tained by England. 

This is the last day of Congress, for this 
session. ‘They were in session nearly all 
last night. ‘They have done more business 
within the last two weeks than they did in 
all the preceding eight and a half months. 
This shows what they could do; and that 
the long sessions are a wanton waste of 
time and money. | 

On the 25th inst. the Senate passed the 
River and Harbour bill, making vast appro- 
yriations for the improvement of rivers and 

arbours. ‘This measure has been long in 
agitation before the National Legislature. 
President Polk once vetoed a bill with fea- 
tures similar to the one now passed; but 
the principle now seems to be assumed, 
that the National Government has the con- 
stitutional power to engage in a general sys- 
tem of internal improvements, and this bill 
is a very decisive acting out of the princi- 
ple. The danger is, that a system of log- 
rolling legislation of this kind may plunge 
the country into enormous expenditure. 

_ A resolution passed the Senate the same 
day, on motion of Mr. Underwood, author- 
izing the President to cause the remains of 
W. J. Barry, late Minister to Spain, to be 
removed from England to his late residence 
in Kentucky. 

- The same day the Senate’s bill, for the 
better security of the lives of passengers on 
steamboats, was taken up, and passed in 
the House, with some one hundred and fifty 
amendments, some of which were evidently 
designed to kill the measure. But in this 
its enemies were mistaken, for on Saturday 
the Senate took up the bill, concurred in all 
the amendments, and passed it. It is quite 
stringent; and the steamboat owners, in 
their unreasonable zeal to oppose so whole- 
some a bill, have only added to their own 
burdens, by the load of amendments which 
were put on in the House, at their instiga- 
tion, for the purpose of swamping it. -Gen- 
eral Rusk remarked in the Senate, that the 
influence of outsiders in trying to thwart 
legislation was never more reprehensifle, in 
spirit and manner. He said that he would 
rather hazard the perils of an Indian fight, 
(and the General has been accessory to the 
burning of powder,) than the risk he must 
run in going home in steamboats. Senator 
Davis said the objections to the bill were of 
the most trifling kind. 

A bill granting 700,000 acres of land to 
construct a canal in Michigan (St. Mary’s) 
passed the House, as it had previously 

the Senate. This is probably the 
only land bill that will get through this 
session. The tariff is postponed till next 
session. 

On 27th inst. Mr. Sumner (free-soil Demo- 
crat) of Massachusetts, moved as an amend- 
ment to the Civil and Diplomatic Bill, a 
proviso that “no allowance shall be made 
for expenses incurred in the execution of 
the fugitive slave law, which law is hereby 
repealed.”” Upon this motion he relieved 
himself of the speech which he asked per- 


- mission of the Senate some days before to 


deliver, but was not permitted. He spoke 
more than four hours. After he was done, 
Mr. Clements of Alabama made a speech 
in the following words: “Mr. President, 


‘the ravings of a maniac are sometimes dan- 


gerous, but the howlings of a puppy are 
Perhaps both Senators 
felt better after the delivery of that /ong and 
this short speech; but it will probably not 
be ascertained this session that either speech 
did any good, or added anything either to the 
dignity of the Senate, or the reputation of the 
orators for prudence. That Mr. Sumner is 
a scholarly and polished speaker must be ac- 
corded, but that he made a wise use of his. 


- accomplishments on this occasion, is serious- 


ly questioned by many. The amendment 
was rejected, yeas 4, nays 47. 

~The Senate has rejected the item of the 
appropriation bill, increasing the pay of the 
Celanbeteae to China; so that this very 
necessary mission will fail: Mr. Marshall 
cannot be expected to go out upon six thou- 


sand dollars. 


The printing bill (i. e. for the appoint- 
ment-of a public printer, and fixing the rates 
for the work) was passed in the shape it 
came from the House. It provides that 
not only the Congressional printing, but 
also that for the executive departments shall 
be done by the public printer. ‘They have. 
limited the operation of the law to one year. 
This law, of course, places this immense 
portion of public patronage under the ex- 


clusive control of the party which happens ‘ 


and: will, of course, be another element in 


daily breaker. of 


"Righteous men would be permit- } 


election excitements. General Robert Arm- 
strong, Editor of the Union, the chief organ 
‘here of the’Democratic party, has been el&ct- 
_ed public printer. He is spoken of as a 
gentleman every way worthy of public con- 
dence. — 

It seems likely from late advices from 
‘Mexico, that if our Government does not 
‘resort to stringent measures, the Americans 
will be in effect excluded from the ‘Tehuan- 
tepec route between the two oceans. It will 
fall under foreign control, unless our Gov- 
ernment shall efficiently protect the rights 
of our citizens, and insist upon Mexico 
keeping faith with them. ; 

On Saturday the Senate voted that thirty 
thousand dollars be appropriated to try an 
experiment with camels, as vehicles for 
army transport. ‘They voted two hundred 
thousand dollars for the construction of Fort 
Delaware, whilst amending the army appro- 

riation bill, but rejected it on the final vote. 

he bill passed. A stormy time had the 
House when they came to consider the 
amendments of the Senate to the civil and 
diplomatic bills. ‘These amendments covered 
Kfty to sixty pages. All were rejected, and 
a committee of conference appointed. 

The Committee of Inquiry in regard to 
Secretary Corwin’s connexion with the 
Gardiner case, was authorized to sit during 
the recess. ‘The chairman of the Commit- 
tee said that it was Mr. Corwin’s urgent 
request that a speedy and full examination 
might be had. The demand for a trial, 
speedy and full, looks like an assurance of 
acquittal. And it must be confessed that the 
conduct of Dr. Gardiner in returning to this 
country from Europe, voluntarily surrender- 
ing himself and demanding a trial, does not 
argue a sense of guilt. Both Houses spent 
yesterday and last night maturing the appro- 
priation bills, and adjusting the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses. This afternoon 
and night the agony will be over. If any 
important matters shall transpire, I will ap- 
prize your readers of it. 

The Committee of Church Extension of 
this city, appointed by the Baltimore Pres- 
bytery, have appointed Messrs. Junkin and 
J. M. P. Atkinson, ministers, and General 
J. M. McCalla, ruling elder, a committee to 
propose an address to the churches in re- 
gard to the recommendation of the last 
General Assembly anent a collection in Oc- 
tober to build a new church in this city. 

| NESHANOCK. 


’ For the Presbyterian. 
THE PORTULACCA. 


Suggested by seeing a bed of that flower on 
which the part only where the sun shone was 
expanded, while the rest was still unopened. 


I gazed upon a gay parterre, 
And many a flowery gem was there, 
While most conspicuous to my eyes, 
Were Portulacca’s crimson dyes. 
But why that portion out alone? 
was there the sun’s clear radiance shone, 
And following his ascending way, 
Fresh flowers expanded, in colouring gay. 
What lesson does this fact impart, 
To bring instruction to my -heart ? 
’Tis thus, my soul, thy faith and love, 
Inert and slumbering still must prove, 
Till the bright Sun of Righteousness, 
With healing beams wake every grace. 
Then as [ see this humble flower, 
Open beneath the genial power, 
Let me my full dependence own, 
On Him whose rays more gladly shone, 
To cheer me in my heavenward path, 
And guide me from the night of death. 
Then while the day of life shall last-- 
—That working-time will soon be passed- - 
Oh! may I in the appointed way, 
Some beams reflected still display, 
And with the Portulacca vie 
Which blooms so fair when Sol is nigh. 

N. W. C. 


HEAVEN. 
BY MRS. SOUTHEY. 
Oh, happy, happy country! where 
There entereth not a sin; 
And death, who keeps its portals fair, — 
May never once come in. 
Nor grief can change their day to night ; 
The darkness of that land is light ; 
Sorrow and sighing God has sent, 
Far thence to endless banishment; 
And never more may one dark tear 
Bedim their burning. eyes; 
For every one they shed while here, 
In fearful agonies, 
Glitters, a bright and dazzling gem, 
In their immortal diadem. 


— 


GENERAL ITEMS. 


Onto anD InpiaNA Universiries.—In 
the Ohio University, Dr. Ryers has resign- 
ed the Presidency, and Dr. Tomlinson, 
Professor of Natural Sciences, and late 
President of Augusta College, Kentucky, is 
selected to fill his place. Dr. Ryers goes 
to Bloomington College, Indiana, as the 
President. ‘The Rev. Solomon Howard of 
Springfield succeeds to the chair of Natural 
Sciences; the Rev. James F. Givin of 
Pomeroy is elected Principal of Prepara- 
tory Department, a post which the Rev. O. 
M. Spencer has filled for some months. 


Micnican Universiry.—The Rev. ‘Dr. 
Tappan, Professor in the New York Uni- 
versity, has been unahimously elected Chan- 
cellor of the University of Michigan. This 
is the first time this office has ever been 
filled;:and when the splendid endowment, 
liberal plan, and location of the Institution 
are considered, it is a position of great im- 
portance and influence. ‘The endowments 
of the University, made long ago, when 
lands were comparatively valueless, have 
lately grown to be very valuable, and in 
process of time will place at the disposal of 
the Institution a fund scarcely inferior to 
that which has made Harvard what it is. 


TemMPeRANCE amone Seamen.— The 
friends of temperance in the Seamen’s Re- 
treat on Staten Island, New York, organized 
a society last November, and have main- 
tained week!y meetings ever since, the su- 
perintendent and chaplain taking a leading 
part in the movement. About six hundred 
of the seamen there have taken the pledge, 
of whom at least two-thirds have adhered 
to it. | 


Postaumovs BenevoLence.—We learn 
from the Rochester Democrat that the late 
Hervey Lyon, of that city, has made the fol- 
lowing liberal bequests:—American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
$2000; Home Missionary Society, $2000; 
American Tract Society, $2000; American 
Bible Society, $2000; American Sunday- 
school Union, $1000; American Education 
Society, $1000; Rochester Orphan Asy- 
lum, (Protestant,) $500; Rochester Female 
Charitable Society, $300; Home for the 
Friendless, $200. ‘Total, $11,000. 


Enoianp.—Macaulay has finished two 
more volumes of his History of England, 
and will publish them this winter. 


Swimminc.—Every boy and girl should 
learn to swim. It costs but a little, and is 
worth more than all the Latin and music 
ever learned. A good swimmer is not 
likely to be frightened out of his senses, 
and in case of imminent danger, his services 
are available in more ways than one. 


Deatus or Lire Direcrors anp Mem- 


pers.—The following Life Directors and 
Members of the American Bible Society 
have recently departed this life:— Hon. 
Stephen Allen, New York; Rev. Bartholo- 
mew. Creagh, Williamsburgh; John Beek- 


man, Esq., New York; Rev. Daniel Smith, . 


Kingston; James S. Cannon, D. D., New 
Brunswick; Sidney ‘Thompson, New York ; 


| 


Henry Clay, Kentucky ; Gurdon Buck, Esq., 


= 


New York; Bishop Henshaw, Rhode Is- 


land; Rev. Daniel H. Johnson, New Jer- 
sey; Daniel Noyes, Esy., Boston; Rev. 
Hervey Smith, Easton, New York; Rev. 
William K: Stopford, New York. 


Cuurcu Dirricutty.—Judge Duer has 
granted an injunction, which, on Sabbath 
last, prevented the pastor of the Reformed 
Dutch Church in Forsyth street, New York, 
from officiating in that church. It was is- 
sued upon the application of the trustees, 
deacons, and elders of that church. 


Copyine Letrers.—A method of copy- 
ing letters without the use of a machine, 
has been invented in the Chinese Transcript 
Fluid, in which all that is necessary is to 
write a Jetter the same as with common ink, 
and then with the copying paper, prepared 
for that purpose, obtain a perfect transcript 
of the original. ‘This method would be 
very useful in the counting-house, or any 
office where a duplicate letter is desired. 


American LiTeraTurE Asroap.—A 
Quarterly journal is now published in Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, entitled the “ Foreign 
Evangelical Review,” which is composed 
wholly of articles selected from the Ameri- 
can religious Quarterlies, present and past, 
with the names of the authors, 


Crericat.—The clergymen of Connecti- 
cut are complaining of their salaries as al- 
together inadequate to the comfortable sup- 
port of themselves and families. A pamphlet 
has been issued by the clergymen of the 
Episcopal Church in Connecticut, setting 
forth the grievance. It states that the aver- 
age salary of the clergy is not over $450. 


Deatu or Proressor KinestEy.—Pro- 
fessor James L. Kingsley, so long identified 
with Yale College, died on Tuesday, 31st 
ult., after a few days illness, at his residence 
in New Haven, Connecticut. 


QUMESTIC Nis WS 


ADJOURNMENT oF Concress.—The first ses- 
sion of the thirty-second Congress finally ad- 
journed on Tuesday, 3lst ult., after a nine 
months’ session, in which the first part was 
spent in fruitless debates upon unimportant sub- 
jects. The last few days were characterized 
by more than ordinary activity, and thus several 
important measures were enacted into laws. 
Among these, we may mention the Newspaper 
Postage Law, which has been already approved 
by the President. The lawis to go into effect 
on the 30th of the present month. All the main 
appropriation bills of the session have been 
passed, and several other general bills, of im- 
portance, were forced through, with much trou- 
ble. Among the latter is the River and Har- 
bour Bill, which appropriates two millions of 
dollars to the improvement of inland navigation. 
This bill, as usual, was much opposed, but this 
time it was successful. The bill for the better 
protection of life on board of steamboats, is also 
a law of the land. The law as it now stands, 
goes into operation on the Western waters next 
January, and on the others in the succeeding 
March. The law will, no doubt, require some 
amendments, which may be better prepared 
after some experience of its operation. It isa 
good first step toward the right kind of legisla- 
tion for the security of the public. 


NewspapPer Postace.—By the new postage 
law, which goes into operation on the 30th of 
the present month (September, ) one cent postage 
is charged upon newspapers under three ounces 
in weight, to any part of the United States, and 
one-half this charge when the postage is paid 
in advance. On newspapers of one ounce and 
a half in weight, and circulating in the State 
where published, the postage chargeable will be 
one-half cent and one-quarter cent per copy, 
according as the postage is pre-paid or not. Out 
of the State, these newspapers pay the same 
rates of postage as the three ounce newspapers. 
The publishers of weekly newspapers may send 
to each actual subscriber, within the county 
where their papers are printed and published, 
one copy thereof, free of postage. Transient 
newspapers, if not pre-paid, are to be charged 
two cents per copy. Packages of several small 
newspapers or pamphlets of not more than six- 
teen octavo pages, to one address, to be charged 
only half a cent anounce. Books, bound or un- 
bound, are to be deemed mailable when not 
weighing over four pounds, and chargeable with 
one cent an ounce for under three thousand 
miles; and two cents for over that distance— 
fifty per cent. to be added when not pre-paid. 
Publishers of newspapers and periodicals are 
permitted to send exchange copies, and to in- 
close bills and receipts free of postage. 


From Cauirornia.—The steamship Ohio, 
arrived at New York, brings advices from Cali- 
fornia to the lst of August. The Ohio brings 
three hundred passengers, the California mails, 
two millions and thirty thousand dollars on 
freight, and five hundred thousand in the hands 
of passengers. ‘The passengers report that the 
Golden Gate, on her trip up from Panama to 
San Francisco, with the 4th regiment of Infan- 
try, had lost many of the soldiers from cholera. 
The general intelligence from California, though 
interesting, presents no features of striking im- 
portance. ‘The accounts from the mines are of 
a more favourable character, though in the 
Southern diggings, owing to the advanced rates 
in provisions, and the immense number of per- 
sons seeking for treasure, the average yield was 
hardly so encouraging. The high state of the 
waters, however, had partially given way, and 
the prospects of the miners on the river beds 
were better. On the whole, the accounts are 
very satisfactory, and the yield of the precious 
metal during the next four weeks will doubtless 
be very heavy. Several new placers had been 
opened by the water companies. The immi- 
grants across the plains were arriving in good 
health, notwithstanding they had met with 
many difficulties. The Chinese immigration 
continued on quite a large scale, (850 arrived in 
one day, 22d of July) no further resistance hav- 
ing been made on the part of the inhabitants. 
Troubles with the Indians were of almost daily 
occurrence; several additional murders had been 
committed by them, and it was believed that 
they were about waging a general war against 
the whites. A dreadful outbreak had occurred 
at Contra Costa, in which many persons were 
injured, and the Sheriff, Mr. Johnson, who was 
endeavouring to quell the disturbance, killed. 
The trouble grew out of the squatter difficulties. 
The excitement, on the death of Johnson being 
spread, became very great, and a large number 
of the citizens were so exasperated that they 
wanted to lynch the murderers, which, how- 
ever, was notdone. Twenty-two hundred head 
of sheep from the Salt Lake had arrived in Cali- 
fornia. 


Tue Overtanp Emicration.—When all the 
emigrants this year overland shall be fully 
enumerated, they will not fall much short of 
forty thousand for California, and ten thousand 
for Oregon, according to the best estimates. 


MackerReEL.—We see it stated that “fine 
large mackerel are now caught in great num- 
bers off the bridges and wharves of Boston. 
This is an uncommon occurrence, and crowds 
of men and boys throng every available spot 
when the tide serves.” 


For AustraLia.—The ship William Froth- 
ingham, Captain Bibbidge, sailed from New 
York, on the 29th ult., for Port Philip, Austra- 
lia, with two hundred and fifty passengers. 


Eaten By a Bear. —A boy, named A. S. 
Rose, aged six years, was recently killed and 
eaten by a bear, near Little Rock, Arkansas. 


Ciry Mortatity.—The following is an ab- 
stract of the last weekly reports of mortality in 


various cities: 
Deaths. 


Population. Ratio of deaths. 


Philadelphia, 224 409,000 1 to 1826 
New York, 520 515,000 lto 990 
Baltimore, 133 169,000 1 to 1270 
Boston, 114 139,000 1 to 1219 
Brooklyn, 112 97,000 lto 866 
Savannah, 24 28,000 1 to 1166 
Mobile, 21 21,000 1 to 1000 
Charleston, 29 43,000 1 to 1482 


THe Lake Erie Accivent.— Verdict of the 
Coroner’s Jury.—The Coroner of Erie sum- 
moned a jury to hold an inquest on the body 
of an unknown girl, about ten years of age, 
which was brought in by the propeller Ogdens- 
burg, and, after the examination of a number 
of witnesses, the following verdict was ren- 
dered : 

‘* The jurors find that De Grass McNett, the first 
mate of the propeller Ogdensburg, was then on 
duty, and was on deck; that the night was calm 
and clear; that, from his own evidence, he saw the 
lights of the Atlantic when she was from three to 
four miles off, and until the collision; that-he saw 
the two boats approach each other, yet gave no or- 
der to the wheelsman until within three or four 
rods of the Atlantic; that, by his own evidence, if 
he had directed the wheelsman a short time sooner, 
the collision would have been avoided, but he did 
not, because he believed the Ogdensburg was in 
her proper course, and the Atlantic was not. 
Without determining whether there was careless- 
ness or not on the part of those on duty on the At- 
lantic, the jury would not faithfully discharge their 
duty, did they not find De Grass McNett, the first 
mate of the Ogdensburg, guilty of gross careless- 
ness, and a wicked disregard of human life. The 
jurors aforesaid, find that the deceased came to her 
death by means of such carelessness. 


After the rendition of such a verdict, we 
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should sup that the mate of the Ogdens- 
burg would have been immediately arrested; 
but, moe yg upwards of two hundred men, 
women, and children were hurried into eter- 
nity by the negligence of this first mate, we 
hear of nothing being done, except the ess 
condemnation of a coroner’s jury. 


New York Fatr.— The plan adopted for 
the New York World’s Fair building is @ 
Greek cross, with a dome over the intersection. 
Each diameter of the cross is 365 feet long 
and 149 feet broad, and the dome is 130 feet 
high. There will be in this building 111,000 
square feet of space on the ground floor, and 
62,000 square feet in the oe eries, It is esti- 
mated to cost $195,000. The building is to be 
entirely of iron and glass, and is already adver- 
tised to be open on the 2d day of May, 1853. 
The other plans were beautiful and ingenious, 
but the directors are confident they have se- 
lected the best. | 


Tue Sunnay Law.—The liquor-sellers of 
Brooklyn, New York, late on Saturday even- 
ing, 23th ult., managed to procure from Judge 
Strong an injunction, restraining the mayor 
from enforcing the law, compelling the observ- 
ance of the Sabbath; in consequence of which, 
all the shops were open last Sabbath as usual, 
and the groggeries generally were in great 
glee. The records of the Fourth District Po- 
lice show that during the three weeks the 
law prohibiting the sale of liquor on Sunday 
was enforced, the number arrested for drunken- 
ness were nearly one-fourth less than during 
the corresponding period immediately preced- 
ing. Forty persons were brought in from the 
18th July to the 8th ult., when there was no 
difficulty in getting liquor; and from the 8th 
to the 23th ult., when the taverns were closed, 
eleven persons only were arrested; and from 
Sunday, when they were permitted to remain 
open, until Monday, ten were brought in. 


Sattor’s Bounty Lanp.—Information from 
Washington has been received by the seamen 
on board the Independence, now lying at the 
New York Navy Yard, stating that they would 
be allowed $120 each in cash immediately, in- 
stead of a land-warrant, for their services in 
the late war with Mexico. They are much 
pleased with the information. 


MicuicAN CeNnTRAL — The re- 
ceipts of this road for July, 1852, were $84,936 
—an increase of #2679 over the same month 
last year. | 


Rassit Rox. — Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, is 
supplied with water from Rabbit Run, two 
miles distant, and such is the head, that water 
can be thrown through a hose with a force that 
renders fire engines unnecessary. 


Lire Preservine Trunk.—The Cincinnati 
Commercial mentions the trial of a life preserv- 
ing trunk in the Ohio river, on Thursday, 26th 
ult. In the trunk was placed a lot of clothin 
and a variety of articles. From the mouth o 
Deer creek the inventor started, seated upon his 
diminutive craft; when opposite the foot of 
Main street he met the steamboat G. W. Spar- 
hawk, and rode the waves safely, not a drop of 
water entering the trunk. On the Kentucky 
shore, below Covington, he landed, and upon 
an inspection the contents of the trunk were 
found to be free from even dampness. 


Tre Errect oF Hammerina.—Gold may be 
extended into leaves which do not exceed 290,- 
000th part of an inch in thickness. The proof 
of this remarkable tenuity is easy. For exam- 
ple, an ounce of gold is equal in bulk to a cube, 
each of whose edges measures 5-12ths of an 
inch, so that, placed upon the table, it would 
cover little more than one-sixth of a square inch 
of its surface, and stand two-fifths of an inch in 
height. The gold beater hammers out this cube 
of gold until it covers 146 square feet. Nowit 
can easily be calculated that to be thus extended 
from a surface of five-twelfths of an inch square 
to one of 146 square feet, its thickness must be 
reduced from five-twelfths of an inch to the 
290,636th part of an inch. 


Sometuinc New.—Mr. Z. Rochon, from the 
city of New York, was to have started from St. 
Joseph, Missouri, on the 20th ult., for Califor- 
nia, with six thousand head of sheep, and a 
large number of cattle, horses, and mules. He 
bought his stock principally in Iowa. Mr. Ro- 
chon has with him twenty picked mountain 
men, each one of them capable of taking com- 
mand of the company in case of necessity. The 
intention is to go as far as Green river, some- 
where near a thousand miles from St. Joseph, 
the present season, and then winter. The trip 
will be resumed early in the spring to the Pue- 
blo valley. This is the first expedition of the 
kind across the plains. 


Tue Sacririce oF Lirs.—There have been 
during the present year twenty-one steamboat 
accidents, involving loss of life. The number 
of persons killed and drowned is 728, and in- 
jured 100. 


Post Orrices.—There are in the United 
States eighty-one women holding the office of 
postmaster; thirty-one of whom are in Penn- 
sylvania. Some of these are important offices. 


EXPLORING THE Cuina Seas.—Orders have 
been received at Norfolk to put in commission 
the iron steamer Allegheny, to join the Explor- 
ing Expedition to the China Seas, under com- 
mand of Captain Ringgold. 


A SrarTLine PrepicaMent.— On Saturday, 
28th ult., one of our citizens was on a visit to 
Canada, and about the time the storm of that 
evening was coming on, started in a carriage to 
return to the American side. When about 
midway of the “ suspension bridge,” over Niag- 
ara Falls, the storm struck them with appalling 
fury. The wind blew a perfect tornado, while 
the air was densely filled with driving hail and 
rain; and so potent was the wind, that the 
bridge swayed literally to and fro ten or a 
dozen feet, making one giddy with its vibrations. 
So appalling was the commotion that the horses 
stopped, and finally fell upon their sides on the 
bridge, while the driver, in the extremity of his 
terror, seemed incapable of making the least 
effort to move from the perilous spot. The in- 
mates of the carriage could with difficulty 
keep. their seats, and for a short time expected 
nothing else than to be precipitated into the 
surging waters below. A situation like this is 
too appalling for description, and we must 
leave it to the imagination to picture what the 
sensations of those in the carriage were, during 
this frightful commotion of the warring elements. 
—Rochester American. | 


CuHoLera.—The cholera had broken out at 
Potosi, Missouri, and at the latest dates, thirty 
deaths had occurred. Such was the panic 
produced by the sickness, that at least twenty 
families left the place. Private letters give a 
very bad account of the ravages of the cholera 
on the Illinois river. Where intermittent and 
bilious fevers prevail in summer, the cases are 
frequent and fatal, and the alluvial country, the 
bottom landsas they are called, are now in some 
cases deserted for the villages on the upland 
prairies. At Peru and La Salle, situated at the 
southern termination of the Illinois canal, the 
distemper prevails to a greater extent than ever 
before, and Princeton, and its vicinity, seated in 
a higher and more salubrious region, are crowd- 
ed with fugitives. The greater number of the 
cases, it is said, ended in death. 


THe WRecK OF THE ATLANTIC.—The wreck 
of the ill-fated steamer Atlantic has been found, 
about five miles from Long Point Light. She 
lies in 160 feet water. No additional bodies 
have been found. The money belonging to the 
Express company will be recovered. 


Drownep.—The Quebec Mercury relates the 
following :—‘ Two carters, Langlois and Coté, 
who were at the falls of Montmorenci on Thurs- 
day, 26th ult., with some strangers, being left 
by themselves for a few minutes, began wrest- 
ling for amusement, while standing upon the 
wooden platform covering the dalleau, which, 
being rotten, gave way, and the poor fellows 
falling into the water, were carried off and 
drowned.” 


Userut Invention.—An iron ladder and 
lightning conductor combined, has been invent- 
ed in Worcester, Massachusetts, of so light a 
form, that when folded, it can be easily deposited 
in a valise or other parcel, and transported any 
distance at pleasure. It affords a safe and ready 
escape from burning buildings. 


Enormous Rents.—It is stated that $21,000 
per year has been offered for the store about to 
be erected at the corner of Liberty street and 
Broadway, New York, 30 feet front and 100 
feet deep, and refused. The rent asked is 
$25,000. The basement and subcellar of the 
store, now building at the corner of Thames 
street and Broadway, have been let for $7000 
per annum, and the rent of the new store at the 
south-west corner of Nassau and Liberty streets, 
is $12,000.—N. Y. Sun. 


Stokm.—The storm of last week was very 
severe at the South. In Virginia, at Freder- 
icksburg, the Rappahannock river rose to an 
extraordinary height, carrying away Chathain 
bridge, and injuring the canal and plank road. 
A wagon and team of four horses were carried 
away by the current. Great damage was also 
done to the corn crops. A despatch from 
Charleston states that the rains, it is feared, 
have caused some heavy freshets throughout the 
State of South Carolina, and done injury to the 

wing crops. The water at Columbia, South 
arolina, was three feet higher than was ever 
known before. It rose 32 feet above the usual 
level. All the bridges, &c., have been washed 


away, and much other damage done. In Ala- 
bama, at Mobile, nearly all the wharves have 
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been destroyed. '- The accounts from along the 
coast show the loss of many lives and vessels by 
the storm. It is feared that bad accounts of the 
storm will be received from the interior. It is 
impossible to calculate the loss with certainty, 
but it is immense. Great damage has also been 
done at New Orleans, Memphis, and all the 
rts at the South and West from which we 
ave any telegraphic reports. 


Private Cuaims serore Concress.—The 
National Intelligencer, in noticing the fact that 
private claimants are the greatest sufferers by 
the waste of so much time by irrelevant debate 
in Congress, says:—‘“For this grievance, we 
know of no prospective relief, but by taking this 
description of business, half-clerical and _half- 
judicial, out of the hands of Congress, and con- 
fiding it toa Board of Commissioners, such as 
has heretofore so often been proposed, and as 
cannot but be better adapted to the examination 


| and adjudication of such claims than the Legis- 


lative ies.”? . 


Mr. Bartno’s Mission.—The New York 
Journal of Commerce says. the primary object 
of Mr. Baring in visiting America, is to arrange 
with the Nicaragua Transit Company the terms 
of co-operation upon which English capital may 
be invested in that enterprise. The intimate 
connection of his house, and of the various in- 
terests which it represents, with many of the 
financial and commercial projects of this coun- 
try, prompted, doubtless, an ardent desire for 
the pacific settlement of the fishery dispute, and 
induced him to volunteer, incidentally to the 
purpose of his visit, the exercise of his powerful 
influence and good services, to produce a satis- 
factory arrangement of the question. 


Tre Losos NecotiaTion.—So far as we 
understand the present position of the corres- 
pondence with the Peruvian Minister, on the 
American claims to a participation in the guano 
found on the Lobos Islands, the President has 
recalled the instructions given to our vessels of 
war, and instead of being ordered to protect 
American ships forcibly taking manure, her 
commander is instructed that any vessel thus 
acting—some having gone out armed for that 
purpose—will place themselves beyond the pro- 
tection of their own government, however sum- 
marily dealt with by the Peruvian authorities. 


EaRTHQuaKE aT THE SourH.—There was 
quite a sensible shock of an earthquake felt at 
Augusta, Georgia, at seventeen minutes before 
three o’clock, on Wednesday morning, 25th 
ult. The movement of the earth was from 
north to south, and the jar was sufficient to 
awaken all but the soundest sleepers, and cause 
some persons to run out of their houses into the 
openair. I[t lasted about six seconds. There 
was a clear sky at the time. It was said a pre- 
vious shock was felt at half-past one o’clock the 
same morning. 


CenTRAL Rattway.—The chief 
engineer of this immense enterprise has made 
his report. The road, with its branches, is to be 
six hundred and ninety-nine miles long. Of this, 
627 miles will be straight road; 23S miles will 
be level; 113 miles the ascent will be less than 
10 feet to the mile; on 118, from 10 to 20 feet; 
on 78, from 20 to 30; on 132, from 30 to 40, 
and on 74 miles the ascent will be 42 feet to the 
mile. It extends from Chicago and Galena to 
Cairo, at the mouth of the Ohio. The amount 
of Jand which has been appropriated by the 
Government for the benefit of the road, is 
2,681,160 acres, which now has an estimated 
value of $29,400,900! 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The Democratic State Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania met at Harrisburgh 
last week, and, after nominating William Hop- 
kins of Washington county, for Canal Commis- 
sioner, and George W. Woodward of Luzerne 
county, for the Supreme Bench, adjourned sine 
die. These nominations were made to fill the 
vacancies occasioned by the deaths of William 
Searight and Richard Coulter. 


CoLLecTIONS FOR THE Wasninctron Na- 
TIONAL. MoNuMEeNT.—As several communica- 
tions from various parts of the United States 
have been made to the Board of Managers of the 
Washington Monument Society, suggesting the 
propriety and expediency of having boxes placed 
at the different polls during the approaching 
Presidential election, to receive contributions 
for the National Monument, now in the course 
of erection in the city of Washington, the Board, 
in accordance with these suggestions, respect- 
fully request the judges or commissioners of 
election, the postmasters of the respective lo- 
calities where the elections are held, or any 
other patriotic and public spirited citizen or 
citizens, to undertake this duty by having boxes 
fixed up at the polls, with the label contributions 
to the * Washington National Monument,” &c., 
and collecting and transmitting the amounts so 
deposited to the Treasurer of the Society, J. B. 
H. Smith, Esq. Any expense which may attend 
these collections will be paid, and the service 
thankfully acknowledged by the Board of Man- 
agers. By order. 

Georce Watterston, Secretary. 

The press throughout the United States that 
may feel an interest in this object, will con- 
fer a favour on the Board by publishing the 
above. G. W. 


OF Sac Fox Inpians.—On 
Tuesday evening, 24th ult., a deputation of Sac 
and Fox Indians, from the Osage river county, 
west of the State of Missouri, arrived in this 
city under permission of the Indian Bureau. 
They are fourteen in number, six of them being 
chiefs, and two principal chiefs. These last are 
Keokuk, the son of Keokuk, and grandson of 
Black Hawk, who is head chief of the Sacs. 
Poweschiek is the principal chief of the Foxes. 
Mr. John R. Shenalt is their agent, and Antione 
Goquet their interpreter. The business they 
have with the Government has not transpired ; 
probably one of their chief objects is to endea- 
vour to effect an exchange of lands. They are 
fine looking men, and as [ndians, are quite in- 
telligent. They are attired in their regular 
Indian costume, which is very striking and pic- 
turesque. In the course of a day or two they 
will be possibly admitted to an interview with 
the Commissioner of Indian affairs, and perhaps 
with the President.— Washington National 
Intelligencer. 


OverLaNp Emiarants,—Captain William S. 
Ketchum, of the 6th infantry, has arrived at St. 
Louis from Fort Laramie. The emigration to 
California, Salt Lake, and Oregon, had com- 
menced passing the Fort before Captain Ketchum 
left. Sickness had almost entirely disappeared, 
but there was the usual amount of quarrelling 
between the companies. At the Fort there was 
an abundant supply from the surplus of the 
Government stores of flour and meat, but the 
post was not prepared to supply sugar and cof- 
ie There was, however, no destitution among 
them. 


New Postmaster GeNneRAL.—Hon. Samuel 
D. Hubbard of Middletown, Connecticut, suc- 
ceeds Hon. Nathan K. Hall at the head of the 
General Post-Office. 


Navat.—The United States frigate St. Law- 


rence, in thirty days from Callao, arrived at 
Honolulu on the 30th of June. She would re- 
main there until relieved by some other ship of 
the Pacific squadron. 


Return or THE Mississipp1.—The United 
States steam frigate Mississippi, Captain Wil- 
liam J. McCluney, bearing the broad pennant 
of Commodore Perry, returned to New York 
on Wednesday, Ist inst., after a short and active 
service of thirty-twodays. During her absence 
the Mississippi has visited Eastport, St. John, 
(New Brunswick,) Halifax, the Magdalen Is- 
lands, Prince Edward’s Island, and other ports 
of the shores of British America and the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. Commodore Perry was des- 
patched to these coasts by the President to in- 
vestigate the circumstances attending the recent 
seizure of some fishing vessels belonging to the 
United States by British cruisers. He held 
conferences on this subject with Sir George F. 
Seymour, the English Admiral, with the Gov- 
ernors of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, and 
other public officers. Doubtless the explanations 
given at these interviews were of a satisfactory 
nature. The reception given to the commodore 
and the officers of the ship, at the ports they 
visited, was of the most cordial and friendly 
character. During her cruise the Mississippi 
saw nearly five hundred sail of fishing vessels, 
and boarded a number. 


A Distresstne Case.—The following 
sad story is from Zhe Detroit Advertiser. ; 

Miss Ida Williams, a young English lady, of 
twenty years, called at our office yesterday to give 
us the particulars of her sad losses by the steamer 
Atlantic. “Miss Williams is a lady-like and interest- 
ing person, and narrated the few simple, but touch- 
ing details with great propriety and modesty. She 
had just arrived in this country from England, and 
was travelling westward with a view to select a lo- 
cation for a future residence, in company with a 
twin brother, a married sister, a brother-in-law, 
and two nieces, all of whom were lost. She states 
that the last recollection she has of anything which 
took place on the Atlantic, she was standing in 
company with her friends on the deck, when a 
beam or piece of wood fell and killed her brother, 
and hitting her also in its fall, injured her back, 
when she fainted. She had no consciousness of 
anything which took ‘place afterward, until she 
found herself on board the propeller, on her way to 
Erie, without clothing, except her night dress, 
without money, and without a friend on this side 
the broad Atlantic—her friends were al] lost. 
Without knowing where to turn for succour, 
she took passage on board a Detroit boat, and 
reached this city, where her immediate wants were 
supplied, and where she has been kindly offered a 
home in the family of a highly respectable and hos- 
pitable resident of Detroit. To the warm-hearted 
and sympathizing, such a case as the foregoing 
never appeals in vain. 


NEWS 


FROM EUROPE. 

The steamers Washington, arrived at New 
York, and the America, at Boston, bring London 
papers to the 21st ult. 

The British troops have gained further suc- 
cesses in Burmah, and it was supposed the Em- 
pire would be annexed to British India. 

The London News announces that Mr. Bar- 
ing has been compelled either to decline or in- 
definitely postpone his proposed visit to the 
United States, in consequence of a domestic 
affliction. 

The steamer Great Britain sailed from Liver- 
pool for Australia on the day the America 
sailed, with a large number of passengers, and 
a cargo valued at nearly £1,000,000. 

There have been large arrivals of gold re- 
cently in England from Australia, and it is es- 
timated that during the past twelve months 
there has been $20,000,000 of gold received 
from that quarter. 

Louis Napoleon is seriously ill. His mar- 
riage is broken off. Gossip says that nothing, 
not even the promise of a pension, would over- 
come the opposition of the young lady’s father 
to the match. 

The Duke of Hamilton, Premier Peer of 
Scotland, is dead. He was 85 years of age, 
and is succeeded in his title, &c., by his son, 
the Marquis of Douglass. 

Liverpool Cotton Market, August 21.—The 
market closed firm, with an advance of about 
#d. since last week; middling and lower quali- 


ties have improved most. The official quotations 


are—Fair Orleans 6$d.; Middling do. 53d; Fair 
Uplands 6d.; Middling do. 63d.; Fair Mobile 
6d.; Middling do. 5$d.; ordinary qualities 4d to 
5id. Sales of the week 91,820 bales, of which 
37,000 were to speculators and 11,000 to export- 
ers. Sales to-day (Friday) 8000 bales, of which 
2000 were to speculators. Stock of Cotton at 
Liverpool is estimated at 601,000 bales against 
667,000 bales on hand at the same period last 
year. Of this amount 503,000 bales are Ameri- 
can against 484,000 American on hand last year. 


Liverpool Grain Market, August 21.—Dur- 


ing the latter part of the week, the weather has 


been favourable for agricultural purposes, and 
the Grain Markets have become dull, with a 
declining tendency. Flour has declined 6d. to 
1s. Wheat has declined 1s. to 2s. Brown & 
Shipley’s Circular quotes as follows:—Yellow 
Corn, 29s. 6d.; Mixed, 29s., and White, 28s. 6d. 
White Wheat is quoted at 6s. 6d; Red, 5s. 6d. 
to 6s.; Biltimore Flour, 2ls. 3d.; Ohio Flour, 
22s.; Western Canal, 21s. 3d., and Philadel- 
phia, 21s. 3d. ! 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The excitement regarding the fishery ques- 
tion had greatl subsided, and caused no further 
uneasiness. The Ministerial Evening Jour- 
nal had announced that the matter, if not abso- 
lutely arranged, was in good progress of adjust- 
ment on terms of absolute reciprocity, so far as 
the right of fishing is concerned. ‘The Ameri- 
cans to have the liberty to fish in British waters, 
and the British in the American waters, within 
three miles of the shore, measured to the near- 
est shore, without distinction of bay or open sea. 
Parliament is prorogued to the 21st October, but 
as the order of council does not state that it will 
then meet for the despatch of business, it is cer- 
tain to be further adjourned, the Globe says, to 
the third week in November. Eleven of the 
Stockport rioters have been convicted. One 
of them was sentenced to transportation for 
fifteen years, | 


IRELAND.—The coroner’s jury summoned to 
hold the inquest over the bodies of the eighteen 
men shot during the election riot at the Six 
Mile Bridge, returned a verdict of wilful mur- 
der against John C. Delmadge, Justice of the 
Peace, and eight soldiers of the 3lst Regiment. 
The potato crop is improving, and it is now es- 
timated there will be half a crop saved in the 
infected district. 


FRANCE. 


The grand fete of the 15th of August 
passed off tranquilly. Prince Napoleon went 
to the church in the Place de Ja Madeline with 
much pomp, where he was received by the 
Abbe de Guerry, and a great body of the clergy, 
with every mark of profound respect. Previous 
to the more religious services of the day, the 
benediction upon the flags of the National 
Guards was pronounced. The eagles were 
then delivered to the standard bearers, who im- 
mediately joined their respective corps, The 
solemn services of the day then proceeded, and 
having been brought toa close, the Prince Pre- 
sident reviewed the National Guards. He was 
respectfully but not enthusiastically received 
by the populace. The extensive arrange- 
ments for the grand illuminations turned out a 
complete failure. The wind was too high to 
permit the gas to burn, and the invitation to the 
inhabitants to illuminate their houses was res- 
ponded to in very few instances. The ball at 
the Marché des Innocens was postponed, the 
high wind having damaged the temporary build- 
ing erected for the purpose. A partial amnesty 
to certain political offenders has been granted 
by Louis Napoleon. The American Minister 
did not dine with the Corps Diplomatique on the 
anniversary banquet at Saint Etienne. The 
religious exercises advertised by the French 
Consul to take place on the occasion, were stop- 
ped by the police. Louis Napoleon was not 
present at the ball on Tuesday nignt, and ru- 
mour says that a conspiracy was defeated to as- 
sassinate him had he been present. 


SPAIN. 


Great damage has been caused in the North- 
ern part of Spain by heavy showers of rain. In 
some provinces the crops are almost totally des- 
troyed. The vine disease is spreading near 
Barcelona. The provinces of Seville and Cor- 
dova are kept in terror by bands of robbers. On 
the 2d of August, the alcalde and syndic of a 
village near Constantia were carried off and 
murdered by one of these bands. A royal order 
is published to suspend the further issue of gold 


coin. 
GERMANY. 


The Frankfort Diet has adjourned to the 10th 
of October. The conference of the Plenipoten- 
tiaries at Stutgardt closed their deliberations on 
the 14th of August. The re-opening of the 
Zollverein Congress had been postponed until 
the 18th of August. Eight shipsof war belong- 
ing to the German fleet have been bought by the 
Emperor of Brazil. 


DENMARK. 


The National Exhibition at Copenhagen was 
opened in the Crystal Palace on the 16th ult. 


TURKEY. 

The change in the Turkish Cabinet, recently 
made, was caused, it is said, by a remonstrance 
from the French Envoy respecting the affairs of 
the Holy City. The difference between Aus- 
tria and Turkey, in reference to the Bosnia 
question, is assuming a serious character. 


AUSTRIA. 
The Austrian Government is about to open a 
loan of 50,000,000 florins. 


RUSSIA AND POLAND. 

The cholera is said to be ravaging Russia and 
Poland. All the schools are closed at Warsaw, 
Ralisk, and other cities. ‘The people have be- 
come panic stricken, and are rushing to churches 
and places of pilgrimage, thereby spreading the 
disease. Of about five hundred persons attacked 
with the disease in Warsaw on the 9th of Au- 
gust, over one hundred died. 

PRUSSIA. 
The cholera is raging in Silesia. 
INDIA. | 

The overland mail from India reached London 
on the 15th ult., but brought no news of the 
missing steamer with the bay mail of the 
25th of June. The repulze of the Burmese in 
their second attempt to re-capture and storm 
Peque Peque by the British forces is confirmed. 


CHINA. 

In the last Overland summary from China 
it was stated that the Kwangsi insurgents were 
left in active combat with the Imperialist troops 
in the vicinity of Kwei-lin-foo, and that General 


| Wulantai, the Tartar commander-in-chief, had 


been shot, and had sent to Canton for medicine 
to cure his wounds. The Hon. and Rev. Dr. 
Parker, to whom the application was made, 
offered to send one of his pupils to extract a ball 
said to be lodged in his leg, but the offer was 
declined; and a few days afterwards authentic 
intelligence was received that the General had 
gone upon his wanderings among the genii. 

On the 6th ult., twenty-nine days after the 
reported day of death, the body was carried in 
state to a temple in Canton, where, at last ad- 
advices, the customary honours were being paid 
to it. About the same time that the death of 
Wulantai became known, a report arrived there 
that the Imperialists were worsted, and that 
Kwei-lin was at last in rebel possession. That 
the Imperialists were worsted, and that the 
whole city suburbs were destroyed by fire, 
there is reason to believe, and some parts of the 
city may also have been in their possession; but 
it is not asserted that the rebels are still there. 
A correspondent, writing, as on the 9th ult., 
says:—‘* The rebels kept possession for three 
days, and then evacuated, proceeding along the 
river, burning the houses, and plundering the 
people right and left, killing both male and 
female that crossed their path. In the Ping- 


loh district, forty miles from the city, they | 


pitched their camp, and the Imperialist troops 
again took possession. The Tartar general, 

eang-ying, did;not allow the insurgents to 
remain quiet long, and succeeded in bring- 
ing them to an engagement, when they were 
worsted, and driven to Hingon. ‘The main 
army of the rebels, however, tebe pec n reduced 
by large bodies, who have procteded to Hoo- 
quang and Hoo-nan.” 


AUSTRALIA. 

Accounts from Port Philip, Melbourne, and 
Sydney had been received up to the middle 
of May, in England. Law was not observed 
in that country to any extent, and outrages on 
life and property were very prevalent. The 
league which has long been uniting the lead- 
ing men in the colonies in the cause of a Repub- 


lican government, is so far matured that there | 


seems a sure and speedy prospect of the Inde- 
pendence of Australia being declared and main- 
tained. Great mortality prevails at the gold 
diggings. Dysentery, rheumatism, and con- 
sumption abound. The scarcity of water has 
been dreadful. They have had to go miles to 
fetch it for drinking, and it has been scarcely 
possible to wash the gold. The gold is found 
mixed with quartz, white or red. New placers 
were being constantly discovered, however, and 
the yield continued good where water was 
plenty. 


FROM THE SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


Advices have been received from the Society 
Islands, as late as the 8th of May. The na- 
ture of the intelligence is such as to show that 
the designs of the French authorities are un- 
mistakable. There can be no question that, if 
possible, the spirit of Protestantism will be 
stifled and smothered, and unless the English 
missionaries succumb to the dictation of the 
Governor, they will be ultimately binished from 
the Islands. The English Protestant Missiona- 
ries have been forbid to preach until they had 
formally acknowledged the Governor as their 
head, and promised to submit themselves to the 
control of the Government. On or about the 
10th of May the Missionaries assembled at Pa- 
piete to consult upon the course for them to 
pursue. No native would be allowed to preach 
without the sanction of the Government. The 
Rev. Mr. Chisholm, a German, emp!oyed by the 
London Missionary Society, had been prohibited 
from preaching out of a certain district, under 
pain of arrest and banishment. 


MARRIED. 


On Tuesday evening, 17th ult., in the Seventh 
Presbyterian church, Cincinnati, Ohio, by the Rev. 
Dr. Willis Lord, Mr. Samuet D. Carey to Miss 
Louisa M. Fenton, all of that city. 


On the 26th ult., by the Rev. W. Blackwood, Mr. 
RopertT GRAHAM to MARTHA, only daughter of 
Mr. James MiTcHELL, all of Philadelphia. 


On the 25th ult., by the Rev. Dr. H. A. Board- 
man, Mr. ALBERT W. Dunsar of Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, to Miss Matiipa B. Ratston, daughter of 
the late George Ralston, Esq., of Philadelphia. 


At Monmouth, Illinois, on the 16th ult., by the 
Rev. J. Phelps of Burlington, Iowa, the Rev. Ro- 
BERT C. MatrHews to Miss M. IcxeEs, 
both of the former place. 


At Westfield, New Jersey, on the 25th ult., by 
the Rev. E. B. Edgar, EpHraim CLark to MAaR- 
GARET Cory. 


On the 2d ult., by the Rev. Dr. C. C. Jones, Mr. 
Georce W. Tomuinson of Philadelphia, to Mra. 
SarAH D. McCauan, formerly of Cannonsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


At Selden, Long Island, on the 30th ult., by the 
Rev. Winthrop Bailey, Mr. Samure Dare, mer- 
chant of New York city, to Miss Desoran, daugh- 
ter of OttveR TuRKINGTON, Esq., of Redding, Con- 
necticut. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on Thursday the 26th ult., 
ERASMUS J. PIERCE, aged 71 years. 


Died, at Valatie, Columbia county, New York, 
on the 15th ult., WILLIAM SUMNER, only child 
of Rev. HENRY E. and JEANNIE E. NILES, 
aged 7 months and 19 days. 


Died, in Lee, Massachusetts, on the 27th ult., 
Mrs. LUCY HYDE, widow of the Rev. Alvan 
Hyde, D. D., in the 82d year of her age. 


Died, at St. Paul, Minnesota, on the 14th ult., 
WINONA, infant daughter of the Rev. J. G. and 
CATHARINE C. RIHELDAFFER, aged eight 
weeks, 

Died, at the residence of his grandfather, Joseph 
McFarland, in Chester county, Pennsylvania, on 
Thursday, 19th ult., JOSEPH ADDISON, infant 
son of the Rev. JOHN THOMAS of Phenixville, 
Chester county, Pennsylvania. 


Died, at Bridgeton, New Jersey, on Sunday the 
22d ult., EDGAR H. son of Mr. JOSEPH REEVES, 
in the 18th year of his age. 


Died, on the 6th ult., at his residence in Lexing- 
ton, Virginia, Mr. A. T. SLOAN, in the forty- 
seventh year of his age. Mr. Sloan possessed an 
excellent understanding, and an amiable heart. 
The openness, freedom, and cordiality of his man- 
ners, combined with great cheerfulness, and an 
abiding desire to make others happy, drew around 
him an extensive circle of warm friends and ardent 
admirers. Long will his cheerful face, his constant 
flow of harmless wit and humour be remembered, 
and their loss regretted. He had enjoyed the ad- 
vantages of early religious instruction—being the 
son of a mother remarkable for her intelligent and 
faithful piety. For several years past he had been 
a constant and serious attendant on public worship, 
and often the subject of deep religious concern. 
This was fully evinced by several interviews he had 
with the pastor of the Presbyterian church on 
whose ministry he attended. The illness of which 
he died was protracted and severe. During this 
time, religious conversations were frequently held 
with him, and religious services performed in his 
sick-room by his pastor and others. The willing 
interest he took in these exercises, the strong faith 
he expressed in Jesus Christ as his only Saviour, 
the calmness with which he committed his wife and 
nine children into the hands of the Saviour, the 
willingness he expressed to die, all conspire to 
cheer the heart of his aged mother and deep! 
afflicted family with the hope that he died the deat 
of the righteous, and now shares in the heavenly 
inheritance of the saints in light. Anmicus. 


Died, in Marshal] county, Mississippi, on the 5th 
ult., POLLINA F. KILPATRICK, aged 67 years. 
She was a native of Chesterfield county, Virginia, 
and moved to the West in early life. She had long 
been a member of the Presbyterian Church. Her 
sickness was painful and severe; but her closing 
days were full of peace. She spoke with confi- 
dence of the Saviour as her faithful friend and Re- 
deemer, and committed her spirit into his hands in 
the hope of eternal life. She leaves a family and 
many devoted friends. 

3 The Richmond (Virginia) papers please copy. 


Died, suddenly, in Philadelphia, on the 28th ult., 
Mr. JOHN C. WAPLES, Superintendent of the 
Sailor’s Home. As the writer of this, in the dis- 
charge of his official duties, entered the place of 
worship at the Sailor’s Home in Philadelphia, on 
Thursday evening, 28th u't., to conduct the weekly 
prayer-meeting there, a letter was handed him by 
Mr. John C. Waples, the active and useful Keeper 
of the Sailor’s Home, who, at the same time, held 
another letter in his hand, with a black seal, ad- 
dressed to his care, for his neice, in a distant part 
of the city, and which, as he supposed, conveyed 
the intelligence of the death of his only brother, 
who had just died in Delaware. After sending a 
messenger with the letter, a chapter in the Bible 
was read; a hymn was sung, in which Mr. Waples 
led with a loud, full, clear voice, and then he of- 
fered a very humble, tender, and fervent prayer. 
On rising from his knees to his chair, he placed his 
hand on his forehead, groaned heavily two or three 
times, and within one minute was wholly uncon- 
scious, and then, without a word, a spasm, a mo- 
tion, or a groan, in fifteen minutes he was dead. 
Such a case as this, so far as the writer knows, is 
without a parallel; for though clergymen, in feeble 
health, with the high excitement of public duty on 
them, have fallen in their pulpits, and soon died, 
and other infirm persons have been found dead on 
their knees, still is it a singlar, as well as a con- 
soling fact, that one of a vigorous and athletic 
frame, in the midst of active life, and with no 
warning of his end, should have spent his last con- 
scious moments in prayer and praise, thus sud- 
denly exchanging the praise of God on earth for 
the higher service of his heavenly temple. Mr. 
Wanles was a zealous and useful member of the 
Mariner’s church, in Water street; much beloved 
by his late pastor, the Rev. Mr. Douglass, with 
whom, we doubt not, he is now united in heaven. 


Died, on the 26th ult., at Philadelphia, Dr. 
GEORGE STEWART, in the 37th year of his age. 
Dr. Stewart was born in the North of Ireland; and 
in early l#fe he left the land of his fathers to join 
an elder brother, who was practising as a physician 
in Philadelphia. He entered the Medical Classes 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and in due time 
he was called to the toils and responsibilities of 
this nost arduous and honourable profession. His 
winning manners, his gentleness, his sympathy 
with the suffering, his charities to the needy, and 
his successful treatment of disease, soon secured 


for him a most extensive practice, and elevated . 


him to a high place in the esteem of a large circle 
of devoted friends. The poor loved him; to an 
extent that is se!dom realized ; he was the physician 
of the poor. He had their entire confidence, and, 
now that he is gone, his name and memory will 
long remain embalmed in their affectionate regards. 
Dr. Stewart’s relatives were attached members of 
the Irish Presbyterian Church, and he has left be- 
hind him two brothers who have been ordained to 
the ministry, and fill responsible charges in that 
Church. While re pence: his mind was attracted 
to the importance of spiritual and eternal things; 
and at the Lord’s table he solemnly dedicated him- 
self to the service of his Heavenly Father, and 
never afterwards did the studies, or the harassing 
and distracting calls of his business occupations 
seduce him from the sanctuary of the Lord, and 
from the other duties of religion. His attendance 
on the means of grace in the Ninth Presbyterian 


Church, of which he was a member, was most re-. 


gular and steadfast, considering the amount of his 
engagements—and in this respect, his example to 
his professional brethren was deserving of all 
commendation. The disease by which he was re- 
moved—dysentery of a severe type—presented for- 
midable symptoms from the commencement, and, 
as his bodily frame had been weakened by the 
sleeplessness and toil of his duties, it soon be- 
came obvious to the members of his family and 
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friends that his removal was at hand. His illness 
continued only a fortnight, and during all that 
time of suffering he evinced the sustaining power 
of true and vital religion. In the estimation of the 
world, he. had much to bind him to earth—a loving 
and beloved wife—a dear child—an attached fa- 
mily, and a numerous circle of kind friends; a 
competent portion of wealth, and every social 
comfort that can make home happy and life joyous, 
and yet in an early stage of hie disease, and while 
contemplating ita probable issue, he remarked with 
reat emphasis: ‘‘ I can leave all things in the 

ord’s hands.” It was cheering to see that he had 
not now to begin the work of preparation for his 
change, and that by the grace of God he was thus 
enabled to lay aside so readily all earthly things! 
He eeemed from day to day, as his affliction con- 
tinued and increased, to realize in a remarkable 
degree the sovereignty of God, as invetying not 
— infinite power, but likewise wisdom and love; 
and, therefore, it was that, in speaking to a friend 
who was watching with him during the night sea- 
sen, he frequently observed, «Ido not know any 
thing which I would wish the Lord to change! I 
can trust him with all things!» His expressions 
of reliance on the finished work of the Saviour; 
his assurances that he knew him to be faithful, 


| and that trusting in him he had no fear, continued 


while life endured. His confidence in the cove- 
nant, as well-ordered in all things, and sure, re- 
mained unshaken to the end. His whole deport- 
ment was calm and serene—no ostentation and no 
display; but his soul was evidently filled with 
peace, because of an assured trust in God hie Sa- 
viour. Thus was he sustained in going down to 
the valley of the shadow of death. To him it was 
not a valley of darkness, nor a scene of terrors; 
and thus did the Lord remove him from his labours 
and sorrows, and take him home to his rest.—Com- 
municated. 


Died, at the residence of her brother, Samuel 
Ogilby, Esq., in Hagerstown, Maryland, on the 23d 
ult., SUSAN, wife of Hon. JOHN K. FINDLAY 
of Philadelphia. Judge Findlay and family were 
spending the summer with their relatives in that 
neighbourhood, when, through the will of an in- 
scrutable Providence, he has in a few short weeks 
been deprived of an only son and the wife of his 
bosom. Mrs. Findlay was a woman of rare en- 
dowments, beloved by all who knew her, and no 
one of all the large circle in which she moved will 
be more missed or more sincerely mourned. — 
Communicated. 


NOTICES 


PRESBYTERY OF SOUTH ALABAMA.— 
The Presbytery of South Alabama will hold its 
next stated meeting in Pisgah church, Dallas 
county, Alabama, on the Friday before the first Sab- 
bath in October, being the first day of the month, 
at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

W. M. Surtuaz, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF TUSKALOOSA.—The 
Presbytery of ‘l'uskaloosa will hold their next stated 
meeting at Hebron Church, Greene county, Ala- 
bama, on Thursday before the fourth Sabbath in 
September, (23d inst.,) at eleven o'clock, A. M. 

C. A. Srituman, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF MOHAWK.—The next 
stated meeting of the Presbytery of Mohawk will 
be held at Oneida Valley, New York, on Monday, 
13th inst., at twelve o’clock, M. 

C. R. Grecorr, Stated Clerk. 


PRESBYTERY OF LONG ISLAND.—The 
Presbytery of Long Island will meet at East Hamp- 
ton, on the second Tuesday (14th) of September, 
at seven o'clock, P. M. Sessional Records to be 
reviewed. J. McDoveatt, Stuted Clerk. 


SCOTCH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
NEW YORK.—The Scotch Presbyterian Church, 
New York, (Dr. McElroy’s,) will be re-opened to- 
morrow, (Sabbath,) 5th inst., fur public worship, at 
the usual hours. 


ARCH STREET PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The Rev. William E. Schenck will 
preach to-morrow (Sabbath) morning, 5th inst., 
at half-past ten o’clock, in the Arch street Presby- 
terian Church. 

CENTRAL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Central Presbyterian Church, corner of Eighth 
and Cherry streets, Philadelphia, will be open for 
public worship to-morrow, (Sabbath,) 5th inst., 
in the morning at half-past ten o’clock, and in the 
evening at eight o’clock. The Rev. Henry Steel, 
Clarke, the pastor elect of the church, will preach. 


SECOND PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — 
The usual monthly evening service will be held 
to-morrow (Sabbath) evening, 5th inst., at eight 
o’clock, in the Second Presbyterian Church, (Rev. 
C. W. Shields, pastor) Seventh near Arch street, 
Philadelphia. Sermon by the pastor. 

SEVENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.— 
The Rev. William Henry Ruffuer, the pastor, will 
preach to-morrow (Sabbath,) 5th inst., in the morn- 
ing at half-past ten o’clock, and in the afternoon at 
four o’clock, in the Seventh Presbyterian Church, 
Broad street above Chestnut, South Penn Square, 
Philadelphia. 


NINTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH.—The 
Ninth Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Mr. Black- 
wood’s,) corner of Schuylkill Seventh and George 
streets, Philadelphia, will be open for service to-mor- 
row (Sabbath) evening, 5th inst. at half-past seven 
o’clock. 


TENTH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. — 
The Tenth Presbyterian Church, (Rev. Dr- Board- 
man’s,) corner of Walnut and Twelfth strects, Phi- 
ladelphia, will be re-opened for divine service to- 
morrow (Sabbath) morning, 5th inst., at half-past 
ten o’clock, and in the afternoon at four o’clock. 


= = 
ITUATION WANTED.—A young Lady, who 
has a knowledge of English, French, and Mu- 
sic, is desirous to obtain a situation in a pious fa- 
mily, where she could teach children not above 
ten years of age the above branches. Salary no 
object. Address M. N., at the office of this paper, 
144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. sep 4—1t* 


EVIUS’ SCHOOL.—William J. Nevius’ School, 
No. 7, West Fifteenth strect, near Fifth 
Avenue, New York, will be re-opened on Monday 
next, September 6th. 
sep 4—lt 


ISSES NORTON’S YOUNG LADIES’ ACA- 
DEMY.—The Misses Norton will resume the 
duties of their School for Young Ladies on Mon- 
day the 6th of September, at No. 147 South Ninth 
street, above Spruce, Philadelphia. Thorough in- 
struction will be given in the English and Classical 
branches, and in French, Music, Drawing, and 
Painting. Application may be made at their resi- 
dence, No. 288 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
References.—Rev. Albert Barnes, Rev. H. G. Liv- 
ingston, Rev. L. Coleman, D.D., Charles Cleave- 
land, Esq., Philadelphia; Prof. H. P. Tappan, D.D., 
Rev. M. S. Hutton, D.D., Rev. G. B. Cheever, D.D., 
Rev. Robert Baird, D.D., Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., 
New York. sep 4—I1t* 


RESBYTERIAN INSTITUTE.—The fifth Ses- 
sion of this School for Boys will commence 
on Monday, September 6th, at No. 341 Market 
street, above Ninth, Philadelphia. References— 
Presbyterian Board of Publication, 265 Chestout 
street, Philadelphia, and the Principal, 
Rev. LYMAN COLEMAN, 
South-west Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia. 
sept 4--3t 


OARDING.—Three or four persons can be ac- 

commodated in a small private family, near Lo- 

gan Square. Terms,$3 per week. Omnibuses pass 

the door. Apply at No. 131 Schuylkill Third 

street, west side, fifth door above Race, Philadel- 
phia. sep 4—2t* 


RS. PATTON’S SCHOOL. — Mrs. Patton’s 

Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies, 

17 Summer street, Philadelphia, will re-open on 

Monday, September 6th. For Circulars or further 

information apply as above, or to Rev. John Patton, 
216 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. sep 4——2t* 


‘Pare SCHOOL.—The Collegiate School, 
71 West Fourteenth street, corner of Sixth 
Avenue, New York, will be re-opened on the Second 
Monday of September. Circulars can be obtained at 
the Bookstore of Robert Carter & Brothers, 285 
Broadway, New York. 

WM. FORREST, 53 street, 

JAS. C. WELLING, exington Avenue, 


USCARORA ACADEMY.—The Tuscarora Aca- 
demy, in Juniata county, Pennsylvania, siz 
miles from the Perryville Depot of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, will commence its Winter Session on 
the Ist Monday of November. This Institu- 
tion has been in successful operation for fourteen 
years, and is believed to afford every advantage to 
young men preparing for business, or for the higher 
classes in College. Being located in the eaten 
enjoying the pure mountain air, it is free from 
temptations incident to institutions in town, and 


likewise from the diseases common to low-lands, 


and along our rivers. The cmeners country is 
noted for its enchanting scenery, and for the intel- 
ligence and morality of its inhabitants. The gov- 
ernment of the Institution is parental. The moral 
feelings of the students are —— to in all cases 
of discipline. The course of instruction embraces 
all the branches of an English, as well as a regular 
classical education. The whole average on ead 
per annum, for Boarding, Tuition, Washing, @ 
furnished room, is $84. German, Hebrew, _— 
ing and Sketching from Nature, and Music, will be 
regarded as extra studies, and charged accord- 
ingly. There are no other extra charges whatso- 
ever. Vacations occur in April and October. 

REFERENCES. — —Rev. Joseph H. 
Jones, D.D. 198 Spruce street; Rev. William Ram- 
say, corner of Broa and Cedar streets; Arthur 
Thacher, 177} Market street; Colonel Webb, 
Union House, Arch street. a 

Easton, Pennsylvania—Rev. D. V. McLean, D.D., 
President of Lafayette College. ? 

For full information and references address, (post- 


paid,) 
Rev. W. 8. GARTHWAIT 
Rev. GEO. W. THOMPSON, ¢ Principe. 
cademia Postoffice, Penasylvania. 
sep 4--3m* 7 
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OW Th easy lessoris, Com- 
"ale High. and subdivided. into 
for the convenience of Readers. 
_ By JabnFletcher of Louisiane. 

“We have here an octavo volume af be- 
“tween #ix and seven hundred pages on the 
‘great question of.elayery..: The author is 


“by bitth a Vermonter, but has been living | 


‘for many: years and is nowa 


Lonisiana, ‘The wonder is, how 


ny ond Jendipg’® planter’s life, could com- 


‘mand the: mount of Hebrew and Greek 
“with which this.volume is replete, or that 
‘ne‘eowld prevail upon himself to have his 
Jeisure invaded by the labour of making 


‘sucha volume. He, of course, defends 


‘slavery as it exists in the South; and the 


‘appreciation of his views may be inferred 


from the fact, that although but a short 
time has elapsed since the work made its 
appearance, the copy sent us bears on its 
title page “ Fourth Thousand.” 

Tue Arx oF Gop THE Sarg-auakD OF 
‘THE Nation.—Athough appearing in the 
form of ‘a duodecimo volume of seventy-six 
pages, this is a single discourse, preached 
by the Rev. Nathaniel West of Pittsburgh, 
‘Pennsylvania. “The object of the author 
je a defence of Protestantism; and the 
discourse:bears marks of great familiarity 
with Scripture, and of strong, vigorous 
thinking. We are glad to find that this 
is a second edition, as it deserves a large 
circulation. | 


The Voice of Years is the title of an 
appropriate, interesting, and impressive 
discourse, delivered by the Rev. A. B. 
Van Zandt of Petersburg, Virginia, in the 
Tabb Street Presbyterian church of that 
city, and published at the request of a 
number of the congregation. 


We have also received an excellent 
practical sermon on the Modes and Dan- 
ger of Departing from God, by the Rev. 
Ebenezer Erskine of Columbia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Speech of William D. Baker in 
the German Roman Catholic Holy Trinity 
Church Case of Philadelphia, which has 
been published in handsome pamphlet 
form, and Jaid upon our table, is an able 
argument, and deals some hard blows 
upon the heads of the Jesuits. To be had 
of Callendar, Philadelphia. 


~ Lossing’s Field Book of the Revolution, 
No. 26, a beautiful number, has come to 
hand. 

Harper’s Magazine now boasts a circula- 
tion of one hundred thousand. The Sep- 
tember number continues Abbott’s papers 
on the Holy Land, and a great variety of 
other interesting matter. 


VEGETABLE SERPENT. 

According to some Italian journals, a 
new organized being has been discov- 
ered in the interior of Africa, which 
seems to form an immediate link be- 
tween vegetable and animal life. This 
singular production of nature has the 
shape of a spotted serpent. It drags 
itself along the ground; instead of a 
head, has a flower shaped like a bell, 
which contains a viscous liquid. Flies 
and other insects, attracted by the smell 
of the juice, enter into the flower, 
where they are caught by the adhesive 
matter. The flower then closes, and re- 
mains shut until the prisoners are 
bruised and transformed into a chyle. 
The indigestible portions, such as the 
head and wings, are thrown out by two 
aspired openings. The vegetable ser- 
pent has a skin resembling leaves, a 


white and soft flesh, and instead of a 


bony skeleton, a cartilaginous frame 
filled with yellow matter. The natives 
consider it delicious food. | 


MORNING PLEASURES. 


Whoever is found in bed after six 
o'clock, from May-day till Michaelmas, 
cannot in any conscience, expect to be 
free from some ailment or other, depen- 
dent on relaxed nerves, stuffed lungs, dis- 
ordered bile, or impaired digestion. No- 
thing can be done, absolutely nothing, if 
if you do not rise early, except drug- 
ing you with draughts, a luxury whic 
the indolent morning sleeper must pre- 
pare himself to purchase dearly. 


— 


LARGE PLATES OF GLASS. | 


The large glass now so common in 
the show-windows of stores, constitutes 
one of the most costly as well as beau- 
tiful of ornaments. These immense 
pains are made in France, and the pro- 
cess of their manufacture is thus de- 
scribed by the New York Mirror: 


“The large plates are cast. They 


come from the mould rough, and they 


must be polished. What a work! It 
seems an impossible one. But no— 
fasten down the plate upon a firm table, 
and go to work just as the marble men do 
with their slabs, draw the heavy polisher 
backward and forward, hour after hour, 
with inexhaustible patience, and the 
sharp friction, after a while, prevails. 
As the work’ advances, finer and finer 
polishing powders are used, until at 
length you find the workmen engaged 
with soft rolls of cotton fabric, wet with 
some nice pobshing mixture, which 
gives the highest perfection of surface. 
“It is not strange that these plates 
should cost something. Perhaps few 
are aware how fast the price rises with 
increase of size. Those large plates 
which are occasionally seen in shop 
windows, as in Stewart's great marble 
store, are thought a little noticeable, 
indeed, but how many know what one 
of them costs? Wedo not know how 
much Mr, Stewart paid for his, but we 
know that such plates range at fright- 
ful prices—three, four, five hundred 
dollars! We think that one importer 
has plates for sale which mark as high 
as eight hundred!" 
. “Now these are great prices for a sin- 
gle pane of glass. The glass is thick, 
indeed, but after all it is fragile. What 
a chance for damage on my = e scale! 
How. much miechief a careless boy may 
do in a ‘moment. We saw a costly 
pane yesterday, which had been crack- 
ed by'the warping of the window frame. 
““ Mirrors have attained a monstrous 
size... Ten feet is now no extra length; 
twelve feet is often’ attained. 
the plates reach these great lengths, a 


little: increase in width adds astonish-| 


ingly to the price. A large mirror is 
so Séantiful’e thing that = ean hardly 
haye the. heart.to reproach a man for 
buying it who has the means. It is 
dureble-an§ useful. Tt fulfils 
that oft quoted: desire of Burns, ‘to see 


ourselves as others see us.’ ’ 


~ 


hen | 


BOUSHHOLD CLOCK. 


Phe household. clock, with dial dim, 


SG marks the flight of time; 

‘Bpeaks with a silv’ry voice each hour, 
And ri is merry chime. 

More than a handred years have passed 
Since first its race began, 

Yet still it moves with measured step, — 

A monitor to man. | 


How many forms that sleep in dast 
Have viewed with thoughtless gaze 
Those circling hours in their swift course 
That measured out their days! 
The bright-eyed boy, the aged sire, 
«The maid, the matron gray, 
Alike have looked upon its face, 
And then have passed away. 


A thousand mem’ries thrill my soul, 
As on my ravish’d ear 
Rings the gay chime, in early years 
I loved so much to hear. 
A father, mother, sisters dear, 
And joyous brothers, too, 
Smiled round me in those happy days, 
When life and hopes were new. 


But they have passed away from earth; 
Their voices greet no more; | 

No more their smiles and fond embrace ~ 
Shall welcome as of yore; 

Yet there unchanged by fleeting time, 
Unmoved by grief or joy, 

Still ticks the clock as soberly 
As when I was a boy. 


And still its circling hands shall move, 
The passing hour shall sound, — 

When those who daily view it now 
Are slumbering in the ground. 

For other eyes, for other ears, 
’T will note the flight of time ; 

Midst scenes of gladness and of tears 
It merrily shall chime. 


Swift as a mighty river’s tide 
Our days and years sweep by, 
And time for us will soon be lost 
In vast eternity. 
Oh! then that we might hear aright 
The voices of the hours! 
Improve to-day, while yet it lasts: 
To-morrow is not ours. 
[ Knickerbocker. 


— 


THE GARRET REVISITED. 


Sarcastic people are wont to say that 
poets dwell in garrets, and simple peo- 
ple believe it. And others, neither 
sarcastic nor simple, send them up aloft, 
among the rubbish, just because they do 
not know what to do with them down 
stairs and ‘“‘among folks,” and so they 
class them under the head of rubbish, 
and consign them to the grand recep- 
tacle of dilapidated ‘‘has beens’ and 
despised ‘‘used to be’s,’’ the old Gar- 
ret. 

The garret is to the other apartments 
of the homestead, what the adverb is to 
the pedagogue in parsing—everything 
they do not know how to dispose of, is 
consigned to the list of adverbs. And 
it is for this precise reason that we 
love garrets, because they do contain 
the relics of the old and the past— 
souvenirs of other and happier and 
simpler times. 

They have come to build houses now- 
a-days without garrets. Impious inno- 
vation ! 

You man of bronze and “bearded 
like the pard,” who would make people 
believe, if you could, that you never 
was “a wee toddlin’ thing,” that you 
never wore “a rifle dress,’’ or jingled 
a rattle-box with infinite delight; that 
you never had a mother, and that she 
never became an old woman, and wore 


took snuff; go home once more, after 
all these years of absence, all booted 
and whiskered, and six feet high as you 
are, and let us go up the stairs toge- 
ther—in that old-fashioned spacious 
garret that extends from gable to ga- 
ble, with its narrow oval windows, with 
a spider-web of a sash, through which 
steals ‘a dim religious light,” upon a 
museum of things unnamable, that once 
figured below stairs, but were long since 
crowded out by the Vandal hand of 
these modern times. 

The loose boards of the floor rattle 
somewhat as they used to do—don't 
they ?—when beneath your little pat- 
tering feet they clattered and clattered 
aforement; when, of a rainy day, mo- 
ther, wearied with many-tongued im- 
portunity, granted the “let us go up 
garret and play.” And play? Des- 
perately little of play have you had 
since, we'll warrant, with your looks of 
dignity and your dreamings of ambi- 
tion. 

Here we are now in the midst of the 
garret. That old barrel—shall we rum- 
mage it? Old files of newspapers— 
dusty, yellow, a little tattered! ’Tis 
the Columbian Star. How familiar the 
type looks! How it reminds you of 
old times, when you looked over the 
edge of the counter with the “letters 
or papers for father ?”’ and those same 
Stars, just damp from the press, were 
carried one by one from the fire-side, 
and perused and preserved as they 
ought to be! Stars? Damp? Ah! 
many a star has set since then, and 
many a new-turfed heap grown dewy 
and damp with rain that fell not from 
the clouds. 

Dive deeper intothe barrel. There! 
A bundle—up it comes in a cloud of 
dust. Old almanacs, by all that is 
memorable! Almanacs, thin-leafed led- 
gers of time, going back to—let us see 
how far—184-, 183-, 182-,—before 
our time—180-,—when our mothers 
were children. And the day-book— 
how blotted and blurred with many re- 
cords and many tears! 

There, you have hit your head against 
that “plate.”” Time was when you ran 
to and fro beneath it, but you are nearer 
to it now, by more than “the altitude 
of acopine.” That plate is filled with 
forgotten papers of seeds for next year’s 
sowing—a distaff with some few shreds 
of flax remaining, is thrust in a crevice 
of the rafters overhead, and tucked 
away close under the eaves is ‘the 
little wheel” that used to stand by the 
fire in times long gone. Its sweet, low 
song has ceased, and perhaps she that 
drew those flaxen threads—but never 
mind, you remember the line, don't 
you? 
« Her wheel at rest, the matron charms no more.” 


Well, let that pass. Do you see that 
little craft careened in that dark cor- 
ner? It was red once; it was the only 
casket in the house once, and contained 
a mother’s jewels. The old red cradle, 


it once—aye, great as you are, it was 
our world once, and over it, the only 
Lealete you beheld, bent the heaven of 


a mother’s eyes, a8 you rocked in that: 


mob-caps and spectacles, and may be 


for all the world! And you occupied 


Tittle barque of Tove, on the hither shore 


of time, fast by a mother’s love to a 
mother’s heart. 

And there, attached to two rafters, 
are the fragments of an untwisted rope. 
Do you remember it, and what it was 
for, and who fastened it there? “Twas 
‘“‘the children’sswing.” Yow are here, 
indeed; but where are Nelly and Char- 
ley? There hangs his little cap by that 


‘window, and there the little red frock 


she used to wear. A crown is resting 
on his cherub brow, and her robes are 
spotless in the better land. 
- But we must not tarry longer now, 
but will return some other day, for that 
old Garret is more nearly like a human 
heart, full of gentle and tearful memo- 
ries, than aught else on earth but hu- 
man hearts themselves. God keep that 
Garret, with all its treasures, safe, 
though fame may prove a vision, for- 
tune an idle dream, and the aspirations 
of men fruitless. | 

Let the reflections upon the past be 
tempered with a spirit of humility and 
submission to a Divine hand, for the 
relics of nature, as well as artistic skill, 
must be laid aside, to waste by the cor- 
roding touches of the finger of time. 


The President’s House in 1794. 


A Mr. Wansey, whose published 
notes of a tour in this country in 1794, 
have recently heen the subject of no- 
tice in the American papers, gives the 
following description of a breakfast at 
the White House. Will the breakfast 
there in these days bear comparison 
with this? 


‘‘Mrs. Washington herself made tea 
and coffee for us. On the table were 
two small plates of sliced tongue, dry 
toast, bread and butter, but no boiled 
fish, as is the general custom. Miss 
Custis, her granddaughter, a very pleas- 
ing young lady of about sixteen, sat 
next her brother, George Washington 
Custis, about two years older than her- 
self. ‘There was but little appearance 
of form, no livery. A silver urn for hot 
water was the only expensive thing on 
the table. Mrs. Washington appears 
to be something older than the Presi- 
dent, although born in the same year, 
short in stature, rather robust, and very 
plain in dress.”’ 


COW-TREE. 


The Palo de Vaca, or Cow-tree, is 
one of the most remarkable trees in the 
forests of Brazil. During several 
months in the year, when no rain falls, 
and its branches are dead and dried up, 
if the trunk be tapped, a sweet and nu- 
tricious milk exudes. The flow is most 
abundant at sunrise. Then the natives 
receive the milk into large vessels, 
which soon grows yellow, and thickens 
on the surface. Some drink plentifully 
of it under the tree; others take it 
home to their children. One might 
imagine he saw a shepherd distributing 
the milk of his flock. It is used in tea 
and coffee in place of common milk. 
The cow-tree is one of the largest in 
the Brazilian forests, and is used in 
ship-building. 


- — 


Consumption—Effects of Climate. 


For many years past, the favourite 
remedy of physicians, in all stages of 
consumption, has been to recommend a 
sea-voyage, and a sojourn in a@ warmer 
climate. The medical professors in 
England and France have usually re- 
commended the island of Madeira as 
the best place of resort for the con- 
sumptive invalid; while those of our 
own country have suggested to their 
patients either Florida or Cuba, as 
points of winter residence best adapted 
to alleviate the condition of the suffer- 
ers. Statistics, recently collected, ap- 
pear to contradict the advantages which 
were at one time supposed to be derived 
from a migration to a warmer climate, 
and to indicate that an atmosphere cool 
and dry, is, in every respect, prefera- 
ble. 

It is now contended, that tuberculous 
phthisic is a species of scrofula, and 
that the process of putrefaction which 
the diseased Jung undergoes is hastened 
in the moist atmosphere of a warm cli- 
mate, and that the disease is, conse- 
quently, far more prevalent in the South 
than at the North. | 

All bronchital affections are increased 
by the damp air of the sea-shore, and 
the statistics of the United States army 
show that the number of deaths from 
consumption are more than double in 
such situations to what they are further 
inland. The statistics of the British 
army also show similar results. Not 
more than half as many soldiers are 
attacked with consumption as in the 
West Indies; and this is now becoming 
so well understood, that men invalided 


-with this disease are sent from the 


West Indies to Canada, as offering the 
best chance of their recovery. 

In London, two hundred and thirty- 
six persons out of a thousand die of 
consumption, annually; in Sweden, a 
northern climate, only sixty-six. In 
Russia, consumptive cases are equally 
rare, while in those southern climates, 
which have been considered the most 
beneficial to this class of invalids, 
deaths by consumption form the most 
prominent feature in the bill of mor- 
tality. In Italy, the disease is as pre- 
valent as in France; and in Madeira, 
where patients are so frequently sent 
for the benefit of their declining health, 
there is no disease more prevalent 
among the natives of the Island. It is 
now pretty generally conceded that the 
number of those who are benefitted by 
a southern sojourn, would have been 
equally benefitted by remedial agents 
at home; and that the chances are 
much more in favour of those who tra- 
vel North for health, than of those who 
seek recovery in the South. 

The dry air of an inland, or moun- 
tain region, is also admitted to be pre- 
ferable to the moist, cool air of the sea- 
coast, or of valleys rendered damp by 
flowing streams. The subject is one of 
great interest to all, and any facts that 
are elicited in relation to it must neces- 
sarily be worthy of careful considera- 
tion. Consumption has hitherto been 
regarded asincurable. There are those 
who reproach the skill of the physician 
that it is so. There are even some who 
believe it possible to afford permanent 
relief in all but extreme cases; but they 
have hitherto been looked upon as em- 
perics. Specified remedies, one after 
another, have been recommended and 
tried, sometimes with partial, but rarely 
with complete success. It is to be 
hoped, from the rapid advancement of 
scientific knowledge, that some course 
of treatment may be discovered, more 
certain in its beneficial results than any 
which. have, as yet, been adopted. — 
Arthur's Home Gazette. 
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MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 


Trees in Cities.—The last 
article prepared for the press, by the 
lateA. J. Downing was in discourage- 
ment of the cultivation of the Ail- 
anthus—a tree which was introduced 
into this country from Europe, though 
it was originally from China, and be- 
came popular on account of its rapid 
growth. The objections are its unplea- 
sant smell, both in leaf and flower, and 
its innumerable suckers, which exhaust 
the soil. Mr. Downing recommends in- 
stead, the American maples; for light 


soils, and the milder parts of the Union, — 


the silver maple; for the North and 
Kast, the soft and sugar maple. 


THe WyanpoTtte Cave.—A party of 
Cincinnati gentlemen have recently ex- 
plored this Indiana rival of the Mammoth 
Cave of Kentucky, and have given a de- 
tailed account of their measurement of the 
avenues and rooms in it. ‘This Indiana 
Cave appears to extend in a variety of di- 
rections, which in all would measure seve. 
ral miles of distance, and to have as many 
varieties of scenes almost as the Kentucky 
Cave. This Wyandotte Cave is situated 
on the west side of Blue River, formerly 
called Wyandotte River, the junction of 
which with the Ohio is thirty miles by 


_land, and fifty by water, from Louisville. 


The mouth of the Cave is on the side of a 
hill, about 200 feet above the bottom land 
of Wyandotte River. 


New York Miitx.—There is in New 
York city a milk establishment, and ano- 
ther in Williamsburg, which furnish daily 
for consumption between 6000 and 7000 
gallons, or near 30,000 quarts. ‘The for- 
mer contains 1300 cows; the latter 1200. 
Besides these there are several furnishing 
milk in smaller quantities, and extensive 
establishments of the same description at 
Wallabout, all contributing their proportion 
of this article of food. 


ANALYZATION OF A CucumBER. — An 
analysis of the cucumber, by Professor 
Salisbury of Albany, shows that ninety- 
seven one-hundredths of the fruit are water! 
This is more than the watermelon, which 
contains ninety-four parts. ‘The musk- 
melon contains ninety. 


Borer Exptosions 1N France. —In 
twenty-two years there have been only 
eighteen accidents in France by the explo- 
sion of boilers. In that country no loco- 
motive, nor any steam boiler, can be used 
without having been first submitted to the 
examination and test of one of the Govern- 
ment engineers appointed for that purpose. 
This plan we hope to see adopted at no 
distant day in our own country. Out of 
10,000 boilers in use, in one year, there 
were only two accidents took place. It is 
creditable to France, that she carries out 
the laws she has enacted. 


Sources oF Poputation.—The current 
number of the New England Review con- 
tains an elaborate article on the sources of 
the population of the United States, in 
which the writer arrives at the conclu- 
sion that the number of white people in 
this country, not Anglo-Saxon by birth or 
blood, is not over 4,668,736, while the 
Anglo-Saxon portion amounts to 15,000,000, 
the balance consisting of 3,594,762 of the 


African race: total, 23,293,498. 
Arctic Scenes.—Mr. James Hamilton, - 


the marine painter of Philadelphia, has com- 
pleted a series of paintings, from sketches 
of Arctic scenery, taken from nature by Dr. 
Kane, who accompanied the Grinnell expe- 
dition to the Arctic Ocean, in search of Sir 
John Franklin. They combine all the rug- 
ged features that belong to that icy region, 
with a poetic effect that enhances the merits 
of the picture, while convincing the specta- 
tor of their entire truthfulness. Included in 
the series is one depicting the discovery of 
the graves of those buried by Sir John 
Franklin’s crew, which presents a sad pic- 
ture of desolation. ‘These pictures have 
been taken for Mr. Grinnell and other gen- 
tlemen of New York; but they will first be 
sent to Europe, and used as copies for exe- 
cuting the printing in colours for the plates 
that are to adorn the history of the expedi- 
tion, soon to be published. ‘They are con- 
fessed by all who have seen them, to be 
admirable specimens of the art. 


A Teracuer.—The Boston Chronicle 
says :—-Among the women now at Hartford, 
Connecticut, preparing to leave as teachers 
for the West, under the auspices of Gover- 
nor Slade, there is one young woman worthy 
of special mention. An orphan and penni- 
less, she resolved to educate herself and 
move in ahigher sphere. Amid poverty 


and toil she began her labours, She entered: 


a factory to earn her bread and obtain means 
to educate herself. Her nights she devoted 
to study. Her aim has been reached. Her 
work is done, and well done. She isa fine 
scholar. She can teach French and Latin, 
she is a fine performer and instructor of 
music, and is now ready for the fine field 
before her—-the illimitable West. And she 
will succeed there. She will prove herself 
a fine specimen of a Massachusetts girl. 
Her husband will be a member of Congress 
or President of the United States——and of 
such girls the Old Bay State may well be 
proud. All success attend her. 


Frencu FisHERMEN.—It is stated that the 
enormous bounties lately granted by the 
French Government on fish taken by French- 
men, is such that they can go into all the 
markets of the world—-that of the United 
States inclusive-——and undersell all other 
persons. ‘This policy entails a heavy drain 
upon the French ‘Treasury, but the policy 
is an ambitious one, and avowedly done to 
raise seamen for the navy. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PaDDLE-WHEELS.—The 
Boston Journal says that Dr. E. Pratt pro- 
fesses to have accomplished a desideratum 
in steam enginery—namely, paddle-wheels 
that have no back-water—the advantage of 
which is a great acquisition of propelling 
power. The contrivance is simple enough ; 
the introduction of two eccentric wheels in 
the paddles, connecting by rods placed hori- 
zontally in grooves at the arms, and a fric- 
tion roller at each end. In making the 
revolutions the floats are in turn raised out 
of the water perpendicularly, under the 
shaft, and let down again when required for 
propulsion. In this way back-water is done 
away with, and no difficulty can arise from 
the clogging of the wheels by the ice or 
drift wood. A slight alteration in the form 
of the circle is all that is requisite to dip the 
floats in the water at any point that may be 
required, say an angle of forty-five degrees. 


New Prosect.—The Scientific Ameri- 
can states, on the authority of the Genie 
Industrielle, that M. Dorey and M. D’Hou- 
delot, of Havre, have imagined a system of 
using an India rubber cover, to serve for an 
envelope to projectiles sent to a shipwrecked 
vessel, in case of its being stranded too far 
from the shore to be reached by boats. 
Their plan is this:—A strong cord is 
fastened to a covering of India rubber, which 
is placed over the muzzle of the cannon; 
when the cannon is fired off, the India rub- 
ber cover is caught by the ball, and carried 
by it over, or into the ship—the string ac- 
companying it being sufficient to enable the 
sailors to pull a rope to them. 


Razors.—Barbers often tell us that ra- 
zors get tired of shaving; but if laid by for 
twenty days they will then shave well. B 
microscopic examination it is found that the 
tired razor, from long stropping by the 
same hand and in the same directions, has 


the ultimate particles or fibres of its surface 


or edge all arranged in one direction, like 
the edge of a piece of cut velvet; but after 


| a month’s rest, these fibres re-arrange them- 


selves heterogeneously, crossing each other 
and presenting a saw-like edge, each fibre 
supporting its fellow, and hence cutting the 


letters are frequently injured. 


| without cutting, as when laid by. These 


and many other instances are offered to 
prove that the ultimate particles of matter 
are always in motion, and they say that in 
the process of welding, the absolute momen- 
tum of the hammer causes an entanglement 
of orbits of motion, and hence a re-arrange- 
ment, as in one piece; indeed, in the cold 
state, a leaf of gold laid on a polished sur- 
face of steel, and stricken smartly with a 
hammer, will have its particles forced into 
the steel so as to permanently gild it at the 
point of contact. 3 


SINKING OF PART OF A Town.—Great 
excitement has been caused, and much dam- 
age done to property in Whitehaven, in 
Scotland, by the giving way of the founda- 
tions of a great many houses, in consequence 
of parts of the tunnel sinking which joins 
the Whitehaven and Furness with the 
Whitehaven and Carlisle Railway. A great 
many of the houses are uninhabited, and 
most of the inmates of the Scotch street 


workhouse have been removed. ‘The floor | 


of one house has sunk upwards of thirty 
feet. 


Wax SEALS SHOULD NoT BE Usep.—The 
public are again cautioned by the Postmas- 
ter-General not to put wax seals to letters 
going to California over the Isthmus. ‘The 
wax will melt in tropical countries, and the 
The Post- 
master of San Francisco reports, under date 
of 15th July, that “ the last mail from New 
York contained a large number of letters 
thus sealed, which it was impossible to 
separate without injury.”’ A wafer is the 
proper seal for a letter for California, or for 
any place on the route there. 


Fortunes From FLowers. — Many of 
the florists in large cities make handsome 
fortunes by the sale of bouquets. One in 
New York is said to have amassed nine 
thousand dollars by the sale of bouquets in 
the course of the last few seasons. 


Guano.—The New York Mirror re- 
marks, that if the positions in Mr. Webster’s 
great letter on the Guano question can be 
maintained, the agricultural interests of the 
country will bless him for evermore. 'The 
deposites of the rich manure, which have 
been accumulating since the flood, are said 
to be in some places siz hundred feet in 
depth—and the mines may be considered 
inexhaustible. It opens not only a new 
field of commerce, but will increase the 
value of every foot of land on Long Island, 
for instance, twenty-five per cent. ‘The 
subject, dirty as it sounds, absolutely rises 
into sublimity when considered in all its 
relations to commerce and agriculture, to 
say nothing of politics. Cargoes of guano 
can be landed on Long Island, at an expense 
but very little above the cost of city manure; 
and the wheat crops, under its quickening 
influence, will throw our farmers into ecsta- 
cies. If he is a benefactor of his race, who 
makes two blades of grass grow where only 
one grew before, what shall we say of him 
whose policy enriches our lands and our 


agriculturists, ten, twenty, yea, an hundred 
fold? 


Hay Crop.—The editor of the New 
York Farmer (published at Rome) says he 
has conversed with farmers from different 
sections of the country, including almost all 
parts of that State, and also Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and other States, and comes to the conclu- 
sion that the hay crop is about one-third 
below an average. In quality there is some 
gain, for it has been secured in much better 
condition than usual. It will, therefore, in 
farmer’s phrase, “spend better’? than com- 
mon. ‘The price in Oneida county is from 
eight to ten dollars per ton. In other parts 
of the State it is selling for higher prices. 
In Watertown ten dollars is the current 
price. In Duchess county it sells for eigh- 
teen dollars. 

‘YomaToEes FoR WinTER Use.—*“ Take 
the largest ripe tomatoes, which wash and 
drain; cut them across, and lay them with 
the cut side up in an earthen or wooden 
vessel; sprinkle well with fine salt, and 
with alternate layers of tomatoes and salt; 
fill your vessel, and let it stand all night. 
In the morning, pour off the juice, with as 
many seeds as possible, and throw it away. 
Put them over the fire, boil slowly until re- 
duced toa pulp, which rub through a sieve, 
to get rid of the skins. Add to this pulp 
Cayenne pepper enough to season it highly, 
and, if necessary, more salt; boil slowly 
for two hours, or until quite thick; stir 
well to prevent burning. When cold, put 
it into shallow, earthen plates to dry in the 
sun, or a slow oven. When quite dry, put 
it into glass jars, and if kept in a dry place, 
where it will be free from mould, it will be 
as good at the end of the year, as when 
first made. A piece half an inch thick and 
three inches square, will season a gallon of 
soup. If wanted for sauce, soak it in 
warm water, add butter rubbed with crumbs 
of bread or flour, and stew for a few min- 
utes before serving 

Preservinc Butter.—The farmers in 
the parish of Undy, in the county of Aber- 
deen, Scotland, practise the following me- 


thod for curing their butter, which gives it | 


a great superiority over that of their neigh- 
bours:-—“ ‘Take two quarts of the best 
common salt, one ounce of sugar, and one 
of saltpetre; take one ounce of this com- 
position for one pound of butter; work it 


well into the mass, and close it up for: 


use. The butter cured with this mix- 
ture appears of a rich and marrowy con- 
‘sistence and fine colour, and never acquires 
a brittle hardness nor tastes salty.”’ Dr. 
Anderson says:—‘ I have ate butter cured 
with the above composition that has been 
kept for three years, and it was as sweet 
as at first.’ But it must be noted that but- 
ter thus cured requires to stand three or 
four weeks before it is used. If it is 
sooner opened, the salts are not sufficiently 
blended with it, and sometimes the coolness 
of the nitre will be perceived, which totally 
disappears afterwards. The above is wor- 
thy the attention of every dairy-woman. 
AppLes.—Apples may be kept the whole 
year round by being immersed in grain, 
which receives no injury from their con- 
tact. If it was universally practised, we 
should hear no complaints of decayed and 
rotten apples. : 
Tue Coiture or CauLIFLowERs.—* An 
Old Philadelphia Gardener,” in the Wes- 
tern Horticultural Review, giving direc- 
tions on this subject, says:—*From the 
15th to the 25th of September sow the seed 
in an open border. Let the plants remain 
until the 20th of October, when they 
will be small, having four leaves. Plant 
them out four inches apart in a pit or 
frame, where you can protect them from 
the winter’s frost; let them remain there 
until the first week in January, then pre- 
pare your pit to grow them in. The pit 


should be eight feet wide, three feet deep in | 


front, and four feet at the back. Get one 
load of leaves and one load of hot stable 
manure—I mean in this proportion; have 
the leaves and manure well mixed a week 
or two before you intend to use it, and then 
fill the pit to what will settle down to 
twelve or fourteen inches; take them and get 
your soil, old sod three parts, and one part 
manure; hog manure is the best; cover 
your bed over to the depth of at least 
eighteen inches, dig it nicely, then put on 
the sashes and keep them close for three 
days, when the little heat that the manure 
and leaves have created will be sufficient to 
give the plants a start. his is all that is 
necessary, for if there be too much heat it 
will spoil all. ‘Then mark out your bed, 
two rows to each sash, which should be 
three feet ten inches, and two inches for the 
wood work of the rafters. It will be 
understood that the plants were picked out 
in rows, so that they could be taken up 
with the trowel without breaking any of 


beard, instead of being forced down fiat } the ball; set them five plants in the row, 


and two rows to each sash; you may 
plant lettuce between each plant in the row, 
and a drill of short-top turnip radishes 
between them. After you have all planted, 
let the sashes remain close for a day or 
two, when they will begin to show they 
have taken to the ground. You must then 
give all the air you possibly can, even 


taking the sashes entirely off in good wea- 


ther. They must be covered every night 
with straw mats and shutters until the Ist 
of March, or longer, according to the sea- 
son. By the 10th of March they will be 
required to be watered twice a week ; leave 
off the sash every day you can; by the Ist 
of April give plenty of water, and by this 
means you can grow early cauliflowers as 
good as in any part of the world. I have 
grown them four, five, and nearly six pounds. 
For the truth of this statement as to weight, 
&c. I refer you to the ‘ ‘Transactions of the 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society from 
1833 to 1836,’ both years included. I took 
the premium so long as I cultivated the 
cauliflower.”’ 


CHILDREN'S COLUMN, 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE WREATH OF LADY-SLIPPER.S 


As my friend, Mrs. L——, was prepar- 
ing for church one bright Sabbath morn- 
ing, her little boy, about eight years old, 
had wandered away in a garden, and 
amused himself gathering “lady-slippers.” 
He came in with a bright and joyous face, 
exhibiting to us his prize. My friend 
seemed perplexed, feeling a reluctance to 
check his warm admiration of the flowers, 
but at the same time having an impression 
that it was not quite right to be spending 
holy timé thus. I observed her difficulty, 
and watched with interest how she would 
dispose of the case. The child arranged 
the flowers along on the table, in a kind of 
wreath, each flower being different from 
the other in colour or shade. The mother 
cast her eye on the well arranged beauties, 
and said they reminded her of the “fruits 


of the Spirit,’”’ as being a beautiful emblem 


of their blending charms. “Oh yes!” 
quickly responded little Henry, (his mo- 
ther had taught him the verse,) “ let’s see 
if there’s enough—love, joy, peace, long 
suffering,’ &c. trying, with his mother’s 
assistance, to adapt the colour to the quality, 
thus pleasantly recalling to his memory 
these clustered virtues, and associating in 
his mind bright and cheerful objects with 
the “fruits of the Spirit,’ those precious 
Christian graces, which, when Teally ex- 
panded in the daily walk and conversation, 
present as bright and lovely a wreath, and 
as pleasant to behold, as little Henry’s 
wreath of “lady-slippers.’”” The varied 
tints of the one will fade away, and be 
remembered no more; while the enduring 
qualities of the other will return to their 
native skies, where their beauty will be 
perfected, and their bloom will deepen and 
brighten for ever. 

Mrs. L did not, however, pass un- 
heeded by the broken law of God; while 
she endeavoured to make the culled flow- 
ers a medium of instruction, she reminded 
her little son of the condescending kindness 
of that great and good Being. who caused 
the flowers to bloom, and of our obligations, 


‘therefore, to keep his holy law, one of the 


commands of which he had just broken, 
“Remember the Sabbath day,” &c. Who 
can say but that God may so overrule this 
simple incident, that these fading flowers 
may lead to unfading joys? 

“In the morning sow thy seed, and in 
the evening withhold not thine hand; for 
thou knowest not whether shall prosper 
either this or that, or whether they both 
be alike good.” Marie. 

A CHILD’S EVENING VERSE. 

Watch o’er a little child to-night, 
Blest Saviour from above, 

And keep me till the morning light 
Within thy arms of love. 


THE CHILD’S PRAYER ON BOARD THE AT- 
LANTIC. 


We just inquired of a little girl, concern- 
ing the disaster, and asked her how she 
was saved. Her reply was simple, and 
perhaps truthful. “God saved me! I 
prayed that he would, and he did!’’— 
Detroit Advertiser. 

From the Christian Mirror. 
THE HEART AND TONGUE. 

One Mr. ToneveE, 

Of much renown, 
Who lived at large 

In Tattle Town, 
Was mischief full, 

And wicked, too, 
As all could tell, 

If Tongue they knew. 


The statute brought, 
The charge was plain, 
That Tongue was full 
_ Of deadly bane ;* 
Tongue then was seiz’d 
. And brought to Court, 
Pleading himself 
The impending suit: 
"Tis neighbour Heart, 
Plead Mr. Tongue, 
Who leads me into 
So much wrong :t 
I should be good 
_ As neighbours are ; 
As Mr. Nose, 
Or Eye, or Ear, 


If neighbour Heart, 
Who lives below, 
Were chang’d by grace, 
Or made anew; 
’Tis very hard 
To bear the wrong 
Of neighbour Heart, 
Said Mr. Tongue. 


The plea was sound, 
Of Mr. Tongue ; 

Jurors and Judge 
Said, all as one, 

While neighbour Heart 

Is also wrong, 
No good, they said, 
Could come from Tongue. 


The Court decide, 

As the best good 
To renovate 

The neighbourhood, 
That Mr. Heart 

Must be renew’d, 
Or never Tongue 

Can be subdu’d. 

Kirrer, June 22, 1852. 


* James iii. 8. t Matt. xv. 19. 


Flat Roofs for Houses. 

‘The following suggestions in regard 
to the advantages of flat roofs for build- 
ings, we take from the Scientific Amer- 
tcan. 

‘* All the new houses which have been 
built in New York recently, have what 
are termed flat roofs; that is, the roof 
is nearly level, and slants but slightly 
from one side tothe other. The old 
huge peaked roofs are fast disappearing. 
We wonder how they ever came into 
use. The inventor of them must have 
been a man full of conical ideas. The 
flat roofs are covered with tin, and well 
painted. Ifa fire takes place in a 
building, it is easy to walk and work on 
the flat roof, so as to command the fire, 
if it be in the adjacent buildings; this 
cannot be done on peaked roofs. Flat 
roofs are cheaper and more convenient 
in every respect. We advise all those 
who intend to build new houses to have 
flat roofson them. It is better to have 
a flush story at the top of a building 
than a peaked, cramped-up garret, 
which is only comfortable for travelling 
on the hands and knees. 

‘‘ Several houses in Europe have been 
built with the roofs as reservoirs for 
water. It is a valuable thing in case 
of fire, or for domestic purposes; a large 
quantity of rain-water being generally 
ready for use.”’ 


young man, who is now engaged 
in private teaching, wishes one or two more 
pupils to give instructions either in the usual aca- 
demical branches, or in preparing for any class of 
College orthe University. He has had considerable 
experience both in public and private teaching, and 
will give the highest references to private and pro- 
fessional gentlemen. Address ALEXANDER, at 
the office of this paper, No. 144 Chestnut street, 
Philadel phia. aug 28—4t* 


CADEMY WANTED.—By a gentleman who 
has had much experience in teaching all the 
branches of an accomplished English and Classical 
education. The advertiser is a graduate of an East- 
ern College ond Princeton Theological Seminary ; 
has officiated as a Congregational clergyman of the 
Old-school, buthas of Jate been mainly engaged in 
instruction. He would take charge ofan Inatitution 
promotive of Christian education, and aid in any 
good object in consistency with Academic duties. 
Recommendations satisfactory. Address for a few 


weeks at Boston, Massachusetts, 
aug 28——tf 


ANTED.—A I.ady of some years experience 

in teaching wishes to engage as an assistant 

in a Seminary or Family. A line addressed to E. 

N., No. 254 Walnut street, Philadelphia, will meet 
with attention. aug 28--1t* 


ISSES TATEM’S SCHOOL.—The Misses Ta- 

TEM, No. 214 Pine street, Philadelphia, will 

re-open their School on Wednesday, September 
Ist. aug 28-——3t 


TEACHER. . 


OTICE.— The Partnership heretofore ae 
under the firm of DANIELS & 8MITS, 
Booksellers in the city of Philade!phia, was dis- 
solved this day by limitation. SAMUEL B. 
SMITH, re rchased the .interest of WIL- 
LIAM DANI in the lete firm, will continue 
the business at the old stand, and is fully author- 
ized to settle the accounts of the late partnership. 
WILLIAM DANIELS, 
SAMUEL B. SMITH. 
Philadelphia, July 31st, 1852. 


SAMUEL B. SMITH has this day (Angest th 
1852) associated with him JOHN A. ENGLISH, 
under the firm of Suita & Enoussn, end will eon- 
tinue the business of the late firm 6f Daniels ¢ 
Smith, at the Old Stand, No. 36 North Sizth street, 
Philadelphia, where our friends and the public will 
find, as heretofore, a large aad well-selected stock 
of Books, which we purpose still to sell apon the 
well-known principle of this store—‘** Small profits 
and quick returns.» Grateful for the liberal pat- 
ronage bestowed upon the late firm, we assure our 
friends and customers, that no pains shall be spared 
to fill their orders with despatch, and as wo give 
our undivided personal attention to the business, 
we hope to give satisfaction to all who favour us 


with their castom. 
SMITH & ENGLISH, 
Booksellers, Publishers, and Importers, No. 36 North 
aug 21--4t Sixth street, Philadelphia. 


TAMMERING CURED ELOCUTION 
TAUGHT—Dr. Comstock’s Vocal Gymnasium, 
No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia.—This Insti- 
tution, which has been in successful operation for 
more than twenty years,is designed for the Promo- 
tion of Health, the Cure of Stamimering, and the 
Correction of Defective Articulation, as well as for 
Improvement in Elocution. 


Vorks Published by A. Comstock, M. D.—The 
Phoneticon, a large chart of the Elementary Sounds 
of the English language, $3. The New Testament, 
in Comstock’s Phonetic Alphabet, the only perfect 
alphabet that has beon given to the werld, $1.25. 
Comstock’s System of Elocution, comprising more 
than two hundred Diagrams and Engraved Figures, 
illustrative of the subject, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic 
Speaker, $1. Comstock’s Phonetic Reader, $1. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Magazine, 2 vols., each $1.25. 
My Little Geography, in Comstock’s perfect alpha- 
bet, 25 cents. A Treatise on Phonology, 25 cents. 
Comstock’s Phonetic Telegraph, 2 volumes, each 
50 cents. 

«(All orders for the above works must be 
companied with the cash, and directed to 
A, COMSTOCK, M.D., 
| No. 102 Mulberry street, Philadelphia. 
aug 4—tf 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —Six Vo.umzs 
For $10.—Recommended by the Clergy of 
all Protestant Denominations.— Barrincton & 
Haswe.u, No. 27 North Sixth street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry's Expo- 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me- 
moir of the Author, and a Preface, by the late Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errors, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 
ap 24—tf 


ISS SPAULDING’S SCHOOL.—The Fall Ses- 
sion of Miss Spaulding’s School, Elizabeth- 
town, New Jersey, will commence on Wednesday 
September lst. Terms—For a thorough course of 
instruction in English, together with Latin, Board, 
Washing, &c., $200 se annum. Music, from $12 
to $30 per quarter. French or German, each $6. 
Drawing, $5. Gentlemen of acknowledged merit 
in their respective departments, give instruction in 
the extra branches. For more particular informa- 
tion, Circulars will be forwarded, upon application 
to the PRINCIPAL, 
july 31-——5t* Elizabethtown, New Jersey. 


OUNG LADIES’ ACADEMY. —The Misses 

Brown will re-open their School in Spring 

Garden street, second door above Tenth, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday, September 6th. aug 28——4t* 


OUNG LADIES’ BOARDING AND DAY-: 
SCHOOL.— The Misses will re-open 
their Boarding and Day-School for Young Ladies, 
at their residence, No. 427 Spruce street, Philadel- 
phia, on Monday the 6th of September. | 
aug 28—2t 


ILFORD FEMALE COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
4 TUTE.—The second year of this Institute 
will commence on the second Wednesday of Octo- 
ber nert. The Collegiate is now fully organized, 
and in most successful operation, with a competent 
Faculty of professors and teachers. In the Jan- 
guage of its patrons—‘‘ There is no Institution in 
the country that affords greater advantages, on 
more reasonable terms.?? Milford can be reached 
from Philadelphia in a few hours by steamboat. 
i Persons wishing Circulars, containing course 
of study, terms, &c., can address 
Rey. G. W. KENNEDY, President 
Female Collegiate Institute, Milford, Delaware. 
_ aug 14—8t 
ITUATIONS WANTED AS TEACHERS.—Two 
sisters, who have had some experience in teach- 
ing, desire situations. One is qualified to give in- 
struction in the English branches, Monochromatic 
Drawing, and Music; the other, Linear and Mono- 
chromatic Drawing, and Music. She would like 
also to take lessons in Oil Painting. Satisfactory 
references will be given. Address 


J. W.C. 
aug 7—6t* Newark, Delaware. 


EMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES.—Mrs. AN- 
NA M. WILLIAMS? Seminary for Young La- 
dies, No. 583 Vine street, two doors above Schuyl- 
kill Seventh street, North side, Philadelphia, will 
re-open on Monday, September 6th. aug 21—6t 


| GRAMMAR SCHOOL—Painceron, 
New Jersey. — This Institution has been 
opened under the supervision of the Trustees 
of the College of New Jersey, and is designed 
mainly to be preparatory to the College, The 
course of study embraces what is usually taught 
in the first class Institutions of the kind in this 
country. The buildings, which are large and 
commodious, are situated near the extremity 
of the borough of Princeton, combining the ad- 
vantages of retirement and convenience to the 
cities. The grounds cover more than thirteen 
acres providing amply for lawn, play-ground, 
and garden, to all of which, at proper sea- 
sons, the pupils have free access. The domestic 
arrangements have been made with care, to secure 
the comforts and influences of a Christian home. 
TERMsS—$225 per annum, payable half-yearly in 
advance. This includes all the ordinary expenses 
of such Institutions—Board, Washing, Lights, and 
Fuel. Books furnished at booksellers’ prices. In- 
structions in the French and ‘German, at the ex- 


| pense of the pupils. 


Xe Sessions commence on the first Wednesday 
of November, and the first Wednesday of May, and 
continue twenty-one weeks each. 

T. W. CATTELL, Principal. 

aug 7—6m 


HURCH BELLS !—Church, Factory, Steamboat, 
and Locomotive Bells constantly on hand, and 
Peals or Chimes of Bells, (of any number,) cast to 
order. Improved cast-iron Yokes, with moveable 
arms, are attached to these Bells, so that they may 
be adjusted to ring easily and properly, and Springs 
also, which prevent the clapper from resting on the 
Bell; thereby prolonging its sound. Hangings 
complete, (including Yoke, Frame, and Wheel,) 
furnished, if desired. 

An experience of thirty years in this business by 
their late father, enabled him to ascertain the best 
form for Bells, the combination of metals, and de- 
gree of heat requisite for securing in them thegreatest 
solidity, strength, and most melodious tones; which 
improvements, together with his very extensive as- 
sortment of patterns, are now held by the subscri- 
bers, who have grown up in the business, and who 
will use every endeavour to sustain the reputatien 
which the establishment has heretofore enjoyed, 
both in this and foreign countries; the Bells from 
which have repeatedly received the highest rewards 
of the New York State Agricultural Society and 
American Institute; and at which were completed 
Chimes and heavy Alarm Bells for different parts of 
the Union and Canada. 

Mathematical Instruments will still be manufac- 
tured by the subscribers, of which they will have 
constantly on hand an assortment of Transit Instru- 
ments, Levels, Surveyor’s Compasses, (plain, noni- 
ous, and improved,) &c. Also Brass or Composition 
Castings of any size cast to order. 

All communications promptly attended to. 

ANDREW MENEELY’S SONS. 
mar 6—tf West Troy, Albany Co., N. Y. 


EMALE TEACHER WANTED.—Wanted, an 
unmarried Lady, well qualified both by expe- 
rience and education, to give instructions in a Fe- 
male Seminary, South-west. She will be required 
to teach the branches of a finished female educa- 
tion. Salary, $500 and board, with an assurance 
of an increase, should entire satisfaction be given. 
Evidence. of undoubted piety must be given, and a 
Presbyterian would be preferred. Address imme- 
diately, (post-paid,) D. M. J., care of William 8. 
Martien & Co., No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadel- 
ph‘a, stating the Branches the applicant would en- 
gage to teach; as also where an interview can be 
had in Philadelphia. aug 14—3t 


LASSICAL AND ENGLISH SCHOOL. — The 
Classical and English School of Henry D. 
Gregory, A.M., was re-opened on Monday, August 
30th, at No. 382 Market street, Philadelphia. 
aug 21—4t* 


EST NOTTINGHAM ACADEMY — Ceci 
County, Mary.tanp—Rev. A. A. HODGE, 
Principal.—This long-established Classical School, 
formerly under the charge of the late James Ma- 
graw, D.D., and Professor G. Burrowes of Lafay- 
ette College, is situated near Port Deposit and the 
Baltimore and Philadelphia Railroad at Perryville. 
The Summer Session commences on the first Tues- 
day of May, and the Winter Session on the first 
Tuesday of November. 

Terms—For Tuition and Boarding, $60 per Ses- 
sion of five months. 

References.—Rev. Drs. Plumer and Backus of 
Baltimore, Rev. Dr. H. A. Boardman of Philadel- 
phia, and the members of the Faculties of Nassau 
Hall and Princeton Theological Seminary, New 
Jersey. 

Address Principal, at Woodlawn, Cecil county, 
Maryland. may 5—5m* 


OUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Miss W. AN- 
NA HOOPES will open a School for Young 


Ladies on the first Monday in September, at 336 | 


Walnut street, Philadelphia. 

The course of Instruction will include a thorough 
English education, Latin and Modern Langu " 
Drawing and Painting, and other accomplishments. 

The assistance of the best Professors will be se- 
cured, and every advantage afforded the pupils for 


attaining proficiency in the different departments 
of stud 


Circulars, containing terms, &c., may be had, on | 


application, at 334 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
REFERENCES. — Philadelphia — Rev. Henry A. 
Boardman, D.D.; Rev. William M. Engles, D. D.; 
Hon. R. C. Grier; Alexander W. Mitchell, M. D.; 
William Harris, M. D.; Robert Soutter, Esq.; Paul 
T. Jones, Esq.; James N. Dickson, Esq. 
aug 21—3t 


OICE GROCERIES AND TEAS.— Davip 

Pease, South-west corner of Sixth and Arch 
streets, Philadelphia, offers for sale Green and 
Black Teas, Real Mocha, Old Java, Maracaibo, 
Laguyra, and Rio Coffees, Boston Butter and Bran 
Biscuit, Virginia Cold Water Crackers, Rochester 
and Philadelphia White Wheat Extra Flour in Bar- 
rels and Half Barrels, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, and 
Pine Apple Cheese, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 
White Honey in the Comb, Corn Starch for Pud- 
dings, Farina for Desserts, Pure Ground Spices, 
Philadelphia Syrup, French and Spanish Olives, 


. Pickles, Ketchups, Sauces, Olive Oil, Lemon, Gin- 


ger, Pine Apple, and Strawberry Syrups, &c. 
Goods well packed, and sent to Railroad Depots or 
Steamboats free of charge. 
DAVID PEASE, 
South-west corner of Sixth and Arch streets, Phila- 
june 28—tf delphia. 


OUTH TRENTON ACADEMY.—This Institation 

is located in the city of Trenton, the capital 

of New Jersey, twenty-seven miles north of Phila- 

delphia, and sixty miles south of New York; and 

being on the grand Atlantic thoroughfare, it affords’ 

unrivalled conveniences for access and communi- 

cation, by the river or by railroad, with the two 

cities above-mentioned, and all places intermedi- 
ate, or adjacent to them. 7 

The Course of Study, &c.—The Academic year is 


divided into two Sessions of twenty-two weeks 


each, commencing on the first Mondays of Sep- 
tember and March, with recesses of a few days at 
Christmas and the beginning of April. Pupils, as 
a general rule, are expected to enter at the begin- 
ning of the term; but as this is sometimes imprac- 
ticable, so in such cases, they will be received on 
making application, and be charged for the time 
during which they attend. The Institution, in its 
day-department, possessing the characteristics of a 
Parochial School, is under the supervision of the 
pastor and session of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Trenton. All pupils from a distance are 
required to attend the Presbyterian Church and 
Sabbath-school, unless the parents or guardians 
direct. otherwise. Besides the churches of the 
Presbyterian persuasion, the city contains those of 
the Baptist, Methodist, Episcopalian, and Lutheran 
denominations. In regard to the mode of instruction 
pursued in the Academy, it is rendered, as much as 
is practicable, individual, so as to combine to some 
extent the advantages of private with those of public 
tuition. To no pupil is more work assigned than 
he can thoroughly perform; but, whatever may be 
assigned, is not, on any account, permitted to be 
performed slightly or neglected. Pupils must work 
in earnest. The Principal assumes the arduous duty 
of guarding, to the utmost of his ability, the nian- 
ners and morals of those entrusted to his care. 
Every — is expected to comply with the regula- 
tions of the Institution. Should it so happen, that 
a pupil’s example or influence proves incorrigibly 
injurious to the other pupils, he will be dismissed. 

Terms for Boarders.—Boarding, including all the 
usual incidentals, and tuition in the English branch- 
es, per session of twenty-two weeks, (one-half pay- 
able in advance,) $80. Drawing, Music, Ancient 
and Modern Languages, extra. 

For further information, address 

R. J. BURTT, Principal, 
Trenton, New Jersey. 

References.—Revs. de Hall, D.D., and A. D, White; 
Messrs. A. H. Vancleve and I. Watson; William B. 
Vanderveer, Esq., Trenton; Rev. C. Van Rensse- 
laer, D.D. and William 8S. Martien, Philadelphia; 
Revs. J. V. Brown and S. Miller, Mount Holly, 
New Jersey. aug 14—4t 


OSELAND FEMALE INSTITUTE — Rev. J. 
BELLVILLE, Principal.—This Institution is 
located in Hartsville, Bucks county, Pennsylvania, 
on the Old York Road, 20 miles from Philadelphia. 
The next Session will commence on Wednesday, 
November 3d. Terms, per Session—Boarding, $56. 
Tuition, in al] the English Branches, $12.50. An- 
cient or Modern Languages, $10. Music, with the 
use of Piano, $20. Washing, 30 cts. per doz. Per- 
sons desiring to secure places in the School for 
their ddughters, will please make early application 
to the Principal. aug 21—10t ~ 


ROSPECTUS OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BAN- 

NER.—The publication of this religious weekly 

is now determined, in accordance with our intima- 

tion in specimen of June 12th. The first number 

may be expected about the middle of September; 

previously to which it is desired that subscriptions 
shall be filled, and sent in as far as practicable. 

Terms—invariably in advance. Trem subscribers, 
at the same post-office, (their papers to be severally 
directed,) $1 each. Five copies to one direc- 
tion, $1 each. Sincie Susscripers, $1.25. Posr- 
AGE on all communications to be pre-paid. Pastors 
sending us twenty subscribers and upwards, will be 
thereby entitled to a paper without charge. 

Where there are several! post-offices in the same 
congregation, an average of ten to each office 
will fully comply with our terms. Also, where a 
congregation is very smal], or where Presbyterian 
families are very much scattered, we will send to 
subscribers at the dollar, though part of the ten be 
wanting. Hoping for the ardent co-operation of 
our friends, and being desirous that every family 
shall be supplied, we will be as accommodating as 
a due regard to the paper’s support will justify. 
Subscriptions taken in Philadelphia, at the office of 
Evening Bulletin, 46 South Third street. 

x7 Until September 4th address the subscriber 
in Hollidaysburg, Pennsylvania; after that date in 
PHILADELPHIA. DAVID McKINNEY. 

aug 14——4t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 144 Chestnut Street, above Sixth, Phi- 
ladelphia, and No. 985 Broadway, New 
York, by 
WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN & CO. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 

six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 

in advance. A liberal discount to Agents who may 
become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one 
year. All Subscribers, who do nob give express no- 
tice to the contrary, will be considered as wishing 
to continue their subscription, and their paper will 
be sent to them accordingly. No paper discontinued 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretion 
of the Proprietor. 

Rates of Advertising —For 15 lines, first inser- 
tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents; each repeti- 
tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for advertisements 
to be made in advance. | 

TERMS TO CLUBS. 
Five copies to one address, for one year, . $10.00. 
Ten copies to one address, for one year, . $20.00 

With an. additional copy to the person 

who may act as agent. 

Sixteen copies to one address, for one year, $30.00 
With an additional gs 

Twent copies to one or one 
With an additional copy to the agent. 

The money mast always be sent in advance: 

When the amount is large, a draft wore “s pro- 

¢ i ible. Address, always pos y 

WILLIAM 8, MARTIEN & Co, 
No. 144 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
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